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THE NEW REGULATION 


Now is the time when all good men—and bad— 
with any knowledge of the subject are setting 
their wits to work to find a solution of the railroad 
“problem.” Their suggestions run all the way 
from actual government ownership or rigid gov- 
emment control, something like the present wartime 
system, to automatic testoration of the railroads to 
private operation under the plan that prevailed 
before they were taken over. Somewhere between 
these two extremes, we fancy, will be found the real 
solution. The trouble with the advocates of the 
first is that their cure would be worse than the 
disease, however bad we may admit it to have 
been, and with the second that they fail to take 
account of the object lesson that has been afforded 
by the war as to the possibilities in correcting cer- 
tain evils and inefficiencies. 

It is not necessary to assume that the railroads, 
as formerly managed, were total failures and that 
private ownership is incapable of proper manage- 
ment. Those who take that view go too far, as 
enthusiasts are likely to do. But undoubtedly we 
may profit by what we have learned during the 
war, both as to faults of the roads themselves and 
as to faults in the former system of regulation. 
We should reject the bad and retain the good, in- 
corporating the latter into our regulatory law. The 
Problem is not so difficult as it might appear. It is 
necessary in solving it only that we keep our 
heads and retain a clear vision as to what it is 
intended to accomplish. 

For a sane discussion of the matter, which does 
not in any sense assume to be a final settlement of 
i, we commend our readers to the remarks of 
Commissioner Daniels, made before the state com- 
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missioners in convention at Washington and pub- 
lished in our last week’s issue. 


RAILROAD CONTROL RUN RIOT 

If a criticism were to have been made of the 
attitude of the state commissioners, in their an- 
nual convention last week, toward the Railroad 
Administration, it doubtless would have been that 
they, having suppressed their feelings and sub- 
mitted, out of patriotism or out of fear of being 
thought unpatriotic, to the assumption of authority 
by the Director-General during the period of the 
war, might at least have waited, now that the war 
was over, until the Director-General had had a 
chance to change his policies to meet the new 
conditions. The answer to that, of course, would 
have been that the commissioners assembled only 
once a year and that if they let this opportunity to 
make their attitude emphatically known, their case 
might go by default. But subsequent events have 
shown that the criticism, even if well-founded at 


_the time, could only have stood good for a day, 


and that the answer would have been more than 
justified. For no sooner had the state commis- 
sioners departed from Washington than the Di- 
rector-General allowed it to become known that his 
policy of railroad control after ‘the war during the 
period when, under the federal control act, he is 
still the autocrat, contemplates no change in his 
attitude toward the state commissions—or in any- 
thing else. 

We confess that we are unable to understand 
the process of reasoning by which Mr. McAdoo 
justifies his proposed course. It is, in a nutshell, 
to continue to control, regulate, and operate the 
railroads in all respects under the powers granted 
by the federal control act just as if the war were 
not over, his justification, now that the “help win 
the war” plea can no longer be made, being effi- 
ciency and economy under centralization of au- 
thority. 

There is no question but that, if he cares to 
exercise it, the Director-General, for twenty-one 
months after the consummation of peace or until 
some change is made in the law, has the legal 
power to conduct things much as he did during 
the war, though the propriety of his doing so is 
questionable, even in some cases where it is legal, 
for the reason that the necessity for which the 
Railroad Administration was created has disap- 
peared. It seems to us that, however much one 
may champion the present kind of regulation and 
believe in the benefit of its accomplishments, to 
continue it merely because the arbitrary power 
exists to do so is in bad taste, to say the least. The 
present method of regulation was not authorized 
as a permanent scheme—in fact it was not author- 
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ized at all except as giving autocratic power to the 
President in time of war emergency may be held 
to be and is, technically, an authorization. If it is 
a good scheme and to be continued under peace 
conditions, Congress ought affirmatively to say so. 
Until Congress does say so it seems to us that a 
sense of the fitness of things would dictate to those 
in power that they ought to exercise that power 
only in so far’as it is absolutely necessary in the 
proper operation of the railroads under the present 
facts of government control. It looks very much 
to us as if the Director-General, finding himself in 
a position of power, had forgotten or chosen to 
disregard the reason for his being there and in- 
tended to take advantage of his accidental and 
temporary position to work out his own ideas of 
railroad management and regulation, merely be- 
cause he thinks them good and not because he is 
charged with any such function. His ideas may 
be gdod or they may be bad, but, to our mind, he 
has no business to try to inflict them on the public. 
Our policy toward the railroads should be dictated 
by some other power than the Director-General. 
Moreover, we think the Director-General will 
have his hands full if he continues the course he 
has laid out. Many of the things he has done have 
been justified, if at all, by the fact of war. Whether 
justified by the war or not, the war has been the 
reason for lack of opposition to them. With the 
war over, opponents of such measures will no 
longer hold their peace. The convention of state 
commissioners, for instance, has already spoken 
and doubtless will act. These state commissioners 
can see nothing in the law that authorizes the 
Director-General, especially now that the war is 
over, to override their authority in the matter of 
rate regulation—and they are right. But he com- 
placently proposes to do so, in the future as in the 
past, because he thinks that is the way rates ought 
to be regulated. 
_ Though it is perhaps too early to settle on a 
permanent plan for after-the-war railroad regula- 
tion, it is at least true that Congress, without wait- 
ing for the result of a general investigation as to 
what should be done as a permanent policy, ought 
immediately to pass the Cummins bill or some sim- 
ilar measure restoring to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the rate-making power which was 
taken from it under a misapprehension by Con- 
gress as to the use which was to be made of it by 
the Railroad Administration, and the misuse of 
which has been at the bottom of much of the dis- 
satisfaction with the war operation of the railroads. 
Congress ought also to make clear to those who 
have the bit in their teeth and are running away, 
that there is no longer a state of war and that the 
arbitrary overriding of everybody’s rights and 


everybody’s power by the Railroad Administration, 
which may have been more or less excusable and 
proper under war conditions, is now no longer per- 
missible and that the laws must be observed even 
if the Director-General does believe, and even jf 
he is right in that belief, that a higher degree of 
efficiency might be reached under some other 
scheme of regulation. In other words, war was 4 
reason for letting one man run things and for 
others keeping their hands off, even if legal tech- 
nicalities were somewhat abridged. But with the 
war over, no man is above the law. It must be 
obeyed. If it is wrong, it should be changed. 
However correct may be Mr. McAdoo’s ideas as 
to what ought to be done, the public will not per. 
mit that he should, without warrant of law, put 
them into effect. 


THE PUBLIC’S POINT OF VIEW 

A contemporary magazine, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the railroads, expresses curiosity as to what 
will be the attitude of the railroad patron toward 
transportation service now that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration can no longer call on the public for 
“co-operation” in order to “win the war.” “Will 
he reassume a spirit of pronounced individualism 
with regard only for his selfish interests,” it asks, 
“or will the habit of working for the common 
good, acquired during the great conflict, persist?” 

We should say that it is hardly to be expected 
that the war, whatever good results it may have 
to offset its horrors, will make us a nation of 
altruists, and that the attitude of the railroad patron 
toward transportation will be exactly the same as 
his attitude toward it and toward everything else 
that he buys has always been—he will want his 
money’s worth. He has not had it during the 
war and he has been willing to forego having it, 
realizing, or at least admitting, that there were 
exigencies of the time which made his own comfort 
and convenience secondary. But now he will de 
mand an accounting. He will no longer be content 
to pay a higher price for a lesser service unless it 
be shown to him that the deal is a fair one. This 
applies whether the railroads go back to the old 
plan of private operation, or they are bought by 
the government, or some form of the present plan of 
government operation of privately owned roads 
prevails. It is a perfectly understandable and 
proper attitude for the public to take. Any other 
would not be understandable. Anyone. who knows 
the least thing about human nature knows that the 
public will insist on having what it pays for. It 
will not remain satisfied, for instance, to pay 4 
dollar and a quarter for a sixty-cent meal on 3 
dining car merely because the government has 
something to do with that service. 
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tration, P ® needed to pay higher wages. Everybody admitted that. 
ble $ No one, however, denied the soundness of Clifford Thorne’s 
an and Current Topics contention, the argument of J. V. Norman and other attor 
3CT per- ’ : ° neys for shippers, that if the rates in effect at a given 
ed even in Washington time were not high enough to obtain the needed money, 

a the President had authority to take enough out of the 


treasury. They argued that inasmuch as the extra ex- 
penses were caused by the war, they should be paid out 
of the general funds, instead of exacted from a particular 
class, the shippers. Thorne, in arguing for a particular 
clientele, contended that a percentage addition to the 
rates placed the part of the industry represented by him 
at a disadvantage greater than ever before. Return of 
peace emphasizes the disadvantages. As prices slide down- 
ward to a peace level, the disadvantages will become 
greater and greater, so that acute distress on account 
of it may be at hand before the rate-making power is 
taken from the hands of those who, in the eyes of most 
shippers, have shamefully abused it. 
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Rail Rates in 1906 and Now.—It is 
decidedly like old times in Washing- 
ton to hear a congressman talk about 
the “railroad question.” A dozen years 
ago that was an exceptionally hard 
used combination of words. At first 
thought, it might appear there is no 
similarity between conditions then 
and those now prevailing. It is only 
on the surface that there is any dis- 
similarity. In the essentials, it is be- 
lieved by those who went through the 
legislative battles a dozen years ago, 





deas as there is a great resemblance. In 1906 

- : y hi u et T —T t of th mmins 
ot per- the real question was as to whether the railroads or the bills OP cose, it . welioned, te re scighamact pag ae me 
- Interstate Commerce Commission should make the rates. brought dissent from any ‘of those who pay the money 
V, Put @ Any gathering of shippers might be asked whether that jin the first instance that keeps the railroads operating. 


is not the real question now and the answer, it is believed, 
would be yes. At this time the railroads are making the 
rates, just as they were in 1906. A railroad, it may be 
J necessary to observe, is not merely a thing of rails and 
ties. In a broad sense the men who manage the opera- 
tions come nearer being the railroad than its tangible 
assets. The men who managed the railroads prior to Jan- 
uary 1 of this year are the men who manage them now, 


Time after time, in season and out of season, men who 
have spoken for the men who pay, have iterated and 
reiterated that no one cares about the amount of the rate, 
provided it is within the limits a sane man would pre- 
scribe. It is only the relativity that matters. Although 
General Order No. 28 itself carries directions to remove 
discriminations caused by the change in the relationship, 
little has been done in that direction, if the allegations 
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toward clothed with the powers of sovereignt illi i 
y. William Gibbs Rent : A 
od Ah McAdoo merely approves what some of them suggest. A of those complaining because of the broken relationships 
a s ‘ - si are to be taken as indicating truth. Instead mileage scales, 
Ji dozen years ago the railroad men did what they are doing that, if adopted, would di8rupt relationships more than 
phic for now—in their own names. Now they do the same things yer, are being pressed upon the consideration of those 
“Will § —im the name of the President and Director-General Mc- who pay the bills. Broken relationships will be left un- 

tual; Adoo. After the railroad men prepared and handed to changed if the men who do not trust the judgment of 
ualism @ Mr. McAdoo their own thoughts as to how the rate-making jhe Railroad Administration do not agree upon and press 
it asks, f business should be handled, Charles Azro Prouty and Lu- some measure to relieve the President of the power to 

ther Mason Walter were brought into the Railroad Admin- i 

: F : make rates, by proxy, or by rubber stamps in the hands 
ommon § istration to point out to the railroad men where their of the railroad men. Those who realize the danger of 
arsist?’  cxieme ways were building up an opposition to the qiyision among those who do not have confidence in the 

scheme of government operation that might be their own : caae ‘ tncli imi 
<pected undoin P : Railroad Administration are inclined to pessimism when 
: g. routy and Walter may have kept the railroad : ibili i 

men from doing some of the “raw” thi h : they think of the possibility of the rate-making power 
y have & when ings they had in eing left where it is now, for an indefinite period. Some 


mind, but they have not been able to persuade them to 
undo any of the big things that gave offense to the ship- 
pers. Because they have not brought about any undoing, 
it is suggested, there is not such a difference between 
now and 1906 as to warrant reproof to the innocent sen- 
rd and representatives who now talk about “the railroad 
question.”’, 


optimists profess to believe that when Congress finds such 
a division of opinion, it will throw the whole matter of 
operating the railroads on the Commission, the body that 
many think should have been given the management of 
the carriers when they were taken over. There are few 
shippers who care a dried apple who operates the roads, 
just so there is an impartial tribunal to say how the 
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ant his ; _— 
ng the ff No General Rate Relief in Sight—At this time there is  PUTdERE Of transportation’ shat’ De Gistre whole burden of 
. ? discernible the effect of reaction following the jubilation ; issi i 
ving tt, that was felt among those on the shippi blic’s si operation on the Commission as a calamity, because the 
; 1S n the shipping public’s side jyeeq for swift action in readjusting relationships is be- 
e were i controversies with the railroad men constituting the : Railroad Administrati 
Slivcnd Aduninterent’ ‘ : coming greater every day. The Railroa ministration, 
ailroa ministration right after election day. The 
omfort ] f : as an operating proposition, has not been much criticized. . 
arge fact that now obtrudes is that those who have been As a rate-making machine it barely escapes execration. 
vill de- the strongest supporters of the Commission appear to be 
aint in danger of splitting into factions over the question as 
conten to what shall be done with the railroads, so nothing will be A Dreamer—But Only on Rare Occasions.—A human 
ness it J “ne with the pressing rate question. Senators Cummins being may become steeped in poetry, politics, or even in 
and Norris, two stanch opponents of the transfer of the alcohol (in places other than Washington), but Attorney- 
This tate-making power from the Commission to the Railroad Examiner Disque has brought forward a new kind of steep- 
the old § Administration, are squinting at government ownershipand ing. The other night he dreamed that the hearings he 
nt b operation, before a real effort has been made to undo what has been holding on the consolidated classification had 
ght by shippers generally believe to have been the great blunder got around to “Garage rent, in barrels, L. C. L., page and 
plan of § President Wilson made when he asked for the rate-making item not stated.” Disque is not a heavy eater, nor does 
power and the even greater blunder Congress made when he ever hobnob with the bootlegger. Yet that is what he 
roads it handed him that power of taxation. The President dreamed about, probably because garage rents have been 
le and @ Cbtained that by false pretense on the part of some of going up in Washington so they are no longer L. C. L., but 
aa his supporters, the pretense being that it would be used carload propositions, and Disque has a fine machine that 
y othe only in great emergencies for the movement of troops and needs a good home. No examiner, so far as can be re 
knows military supplies. Not one thing has been done with the called, ever had as long a stretch of hearings on one 
he Power for that purpose. It has been used altogether, subject as Disque has had. They have been going on 
hat t Shippers will agree, for making rates on the ordinary ever since the first of August. The testimony, perhaps, 
‘or. It #% business of the country. If it was ever used for purely will be in a day before Thanksgiving. Some of the state 
/ military purposes, the purpose was so effectually camou- commissions, according to deelarations made on November 
pay flaged that nobody has ever suspected its existence. That 18, heard of the proposal to abolish state classifications 
lonam t re sesemnaey for gad ye ‘—~ railroads — _— —— oe, The egg sar » to 
rated no one has ever denied. at military: have a policy of notifying state regulating bodies when- 
nt has Success depended upon the things that have been done, ever anything of particular interest to them is on for 


Money was 


Not one shipper has ever seriously argued. 


consideration. But perhaps the Commission was not sure 
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that that question had been raised in the case prior to 
the announcements about the middle of November. An- 
other possible explanation is that Mr. Burleson lost the 
mail on that subject. 


A Transportation View of the Armistice.—Railroad men 
and shippers may test the quality of the armistice terms 
imposed upon Germany by imagining what would happen 
to this country were it to be asked to surrender 240,000 
cars, which would be ten per cent of the number in use. 
Germany has a population equal to almost two-thirds of 
that of the United States. European equipment is Lili- 
putian in-comparison with American. The exact number 
of cars in Germany nobody knows, because thousands 
were taken from Belgian, French, Serbian, Montenegrin 
and Russian railways. Assuming, however, that the pro- 
portion of cars is about the same as the proportions of 
population, the demand of the allies is for ten per cent 
of the cars Germany has. If they were all stolen from 
invaded territory, then there will be no reduction in trans- 
port in Germany for the essential non-military purposes 
the Germans are supposed to be carrying out now. The 
probabilities are that a larger percentage of cars than 
that was employed in purely military operations, so that 
the number left for non-military work is larger than before 
the cessation of fighting. A large part, however, of so- 
called military transport is not really so at all, because 
it has to do with the moving of food, clothing and fuel. 
Marshal Foch is supposed to have had only military con- 
siderations in mind when he framed the terms and punish- 
ment of the civilian population was no part of his duty. 

A. E. H. 


MANY COMPLAINTS BEING FILED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is a general impression that recent events have 
heartened dissatisfied shippers to such an extent that they 
are again turning to the Commission for the relief they 
are supposed to have been unable to obtain from the Rail- 
road Administration. While that is a general impression, 
there is nothing concrete to which it is possible to point 
as evidence tending to show that there is ground for the 
conviction. Although it is true the number of new com- 
plaints docketed by the Commission during the week be- 
ginning November 18 is greater than during any recent 
week, that fact is not conclusive that a larger number 
of shippers has appealed to the Commission. On the con- 
trary it is well known that the docketing forces of the 
Commission have been disrupted as much by the war as 
any other branch of the public service, if not more so. 


The complaints to which the public was given access 
during the week, it is known, were delayed by the failure 
in the routine of the Commission in getting to the point 
where inspection might be made of them. The clerical 
force of the Commission has had much unusual work to 
do in rearranging its papers so as to make a record of 
the fact that the Director-General is now a defendant in 
all proceedings in which a federal-controlled road is men- 
tioned. While it was taking care of that work, the un- 
familiar clerks could not do the ordinary tasks of exam- 
ining complaints and preparing them for the public files. 
One of the most notorious facts in connection with formal 
complaints is that few, if any, come to the Commission, 
ready for filing. There are omissions in nearly every one. 
Inasmuch as the Commission is not a court and has power 
itself to initiate complaints, it makes certain the com- 
plainants include all the defendants involved in the trans- 
action and that the allegations cover what was intended 
to be said. That means work,,because many complaints are 
prepared by men, who, even if they do not know the prac- 
tices of the Commission, have never lost anything by reason 
of a failure to make the pleadings sufficient, as is often 
the fact in a court. This immunity from the penalty that 
falls on a careless lawyer when he files some faulty docu- 
ment in court, entails work upon the Commission’s clerks, 
much of which is raw and cannot produce the quantity 
of work the experienced employes turned out. 


It is known a flood of complaints is in preparation, but 
it cannot be said the increased number placed on file 
during the week is the beginning of what has been in 
preparation since September and October, when the con- 
viction became fairly strong that no relief was to be 
obtained from discriminations caused by the percentage 
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system of obtaining more revenue, by appealing to the 
Railroad Administration. 

There is now little or no attempt on the part of shippers 
to improve conditions by means of representations to the 
Railroad Administration, because the men composing jt 
are believed to be convinced that what they did was right 
Some situations have been improved and, so long as war 
prices continue, further proceedings may not be necessary 
For instance, rates on apples from Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho are not impossible so long as _ prices 
continue high. O. O. Calderhead, rate expert for the 
Washington commission, went home November 15 because 
his commission is of the opinion that nothing further cap 
be done by negotiations with the Railroad Administration, 
Mr. Calderhead spent nearly eight months in Washington 
trying to straighten out disarrangements caused by what 
state commissioners generally believe to be high-handedq 
acts on the part of Mr. McAdoo’s assistants. Anything 
hereafter attempted will probably be by means of formal 
complaints. That applies not only to Washington but to 
nearly every other state. 

The fact that the operating income of the railroads for 
the nine months ended with September was $217,000,000 
less than for the corresponding nine months of 1917 will 
mean nothing to complainants other perhaps than that 
the Director-General is paying too high wages to the 
members of the railroad brotherhoods and to the men who 
are managing the roads for him; that probably he is try. 
ing to pay more than he can afford to pay, considering 
that men ship only when they can make a profit on their 
transactions and that, in the last analysis, wages for men 
who ‘operate the trains must be adjusted according to 
the inexorable law of profit and loss. That suggests the 
thought that when, as most people think is probable, prices 
recede so that in comparison with the selling price, freight 
rates will be exceedingly high, the men who operate trains 
will have to decide whether they will insist upon war time 
wages and thereby make it impossible for their employers 
to obtain business, or whether they will be willing to 
take a little less so as to make it possible to run trains 
and get any wages at all. 

The $635,000,000 advance in wages decreed by the Di- 
rector-General, it is generally admitted, would constitute 
a burden the railroads themselves could not carry. They 
would have to retrench in some directions, even if the 
$217,000,000 recession in operating income during the nine 
months took place despite the so-called twenty-five per cent 
increase in rates. Of course, the average is higher than 
twenty-five per cent. The general public, however, does 
not know the fact. Only those who have had to study the 
effect of General Order No. 28 know that the peréentage 
name of the advance is misleading and that since 1914, 
roundly speaking, there has been a fifty per cent advance 
in rates. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC OWNERSHIP - 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The proposal of Senator Norris of Nebraska respectins 
railroads is for one big corporation to take over all roads 
and havé them operated by a board of five men appointed 
by the President; to hold office during good behavior, col 
firmed by the Senate and removable for cause by a vote 
of Congress, not by a mere majority, but by some vote 
considerably less than two-thirds, the number required to 
remove an official on impeachment proceedings. His idea 
is to have a corporation like that of reserve bank systell, 
the stock of which will be offered to the public, witl 
that part not taken by the public to be bought by the go’ 
ernment. A certain percentage of stock, he thinks, should 
be set aside for acquisition ‘by employes on terms that 
will attract them and thereby make them responsible 1 
large measure for the success of the management by the 
board of five hereinbefore mentioned. As to rates, that board 
of five is to have plenary power, probably withon review by 
anybody. Another proposal in connection with the scheme 
is to have heavy penalties for punishment of anyone, fro 
president down, who makes any suggestion to the board 
except in such form that everybody interested may havé 
full information. That is intended to prevent back do! 
suggestions, such as it has been intimated President Wi 
son made in the five per cent case. Senator Morris hé 
not yet completed the draft of the bill. He is particular,” 
talking about it, to offer it as public ownership as distil 
guished from government ownership. 
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National Industrial Traffic League 


Annual Meeting Opposes Government Ownership of Railroads and Prefers Operation by 
Private Owners, but Advocates Additional Legislation—Freer Elected President 
—Freight Claims and Other Matters Discussed 


(By a staff correspondent at Cincinnati.) 


The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
league, Which opened at Cincinnati Thursday morning, 
November 21, was perhaps the largest it had ever held. 
This was partly due to the growth of the league recently 
and partly to the great interest in important questions 
now to the front in which the interests of shippers are 
seriously involved. The assembly was seething with in- 
terest in the situation and anticipation of action to be 
taken. It was announced that 123 new members had been 
taken in in the last year, the membership, October 31, 
1918, being 536. This was the report of the membership 
committee. President Freer supplemented it, however, by 
saying that forty-eight new members had been taken in 
the night before by the executive committee. 

President Guy M. Freer was triumphantly re-elected for 
a third term by an enthusiastic rising vote of the meet- 
ing after being nominated, out of the regular order of 
business, by H. C. Barlow, who pointed out the seriousness 
of the present situation and the need of wise and capable 
leadership. The unprecedented action in forcing a third 
term on a president’was caused by what appeared to be 
the unanimous conviction that Mr. Freer was the man 
best fitted for the place. 

The morning session was brief, owing to the fact that 
the nominating committee was meeting to select other 
oficers and that the shipper members of traffic commit- 
tees were in conference with Luther Walter, Mr. Atkins and 
Mr. Heinemann, of the Division of Public Service and 
Accounting, U. S. Railroad Administration. Mr. Walter 
announced that C. A. Prouty, director of the division, would 
probably be present on Friday, but that if he did not come, 
he, Walter, would have a few words to say to the meeting. 

The baggage committee, J. W. Cobey, chairman, made 
abrief report, as did also the weighing committee, O. F. 
Bell, chairman, and the special committee on railroad 
leases and sidetrack agreements, A. W. McLaren, chair- 
man. The latter reported that little progress had been 
made in the matter of achieving a proper liability clause, 
but that everything possible was being done. 

The report of the executive committee on proposed uni- 
form telegraphic code was made by H. C. Barlow, chair- 
man. 

Some time ago the Chicago regional committee of the 
league took under consideration the advisability of estab- 
lishing a uniform telegraphic code which might be used 
by shippers and carriers in tracing freight, etc. The plan 
contemplated publication and distribution of a code in tariff 
form so that every agent of the carriers, as well as the 
shipping public, might be able to use the code. It was 
the opinion of the committee that if such a code could be 
prepared and adopted it would result in economy of time 
and money as well as the use of the wires, and that such 
acode need not be elaborate or extensive, but code words 
could be arranged for numerals, names of railroads and 
Some stock phrases generally used in telegraphic corre- 
spondence. 

The plan was approved by the league’s Chicago regional 


committee and referred to the Chicago committee of the 
car service section, which committee was favorably im- 
pressed with the proposition and, in view of the fact that 
it was a national matter, referred it to the Commission 


on Car Service at Washington. The league’s executive 
Committee also approved the plan and urged the Car Serv- 
lee Section at Washington to prepare such a code for gen- 
‘ral use of the shipping public and carriers. 

The executive committee reported that it was informed 
through the Railroad Administration that the Car Service 
Section is in accord with the principle and is now engaged 
working out the details. The Railroad Administration 
Teports, the committee said, that while it will take some 
little time to devise such a code, it is hoped that there 
Will be no great delay. 

The attitude of the League members in the matter of 


government control of the railroads was first evidenced 
in the sessions, when, in the afternoon, a telegram was 
read from the Tulsa Traffic Association asking that the 
League take action advocating the turning back of the 
roads to private ownership. It was greeted with cheers. 

At the close of his report as chairman of the committee 
on rate construction and tariffs, Mr. Williamson of Buffalo 
read the following letter which he had written to Presi- 
dent Freer October 31, 1918, and which it had been thought 
best to read, submitting to the League the propositions 
therein contained: 


“T wish to submit for your consideration certain observa- 
tions of my own as chairman of the rate construction and 
tariffs committee of the League, respecting the various 
changes made in rates, rules and regulations since the crea- 
tion of the Railroad Administration. 


“You, as well as other traffic men of promfhence, have 
witnessed these changes which have taken place without 
vigorous protest of shippers because of war conditions, as 
to do so at this time would be construed as ‘unpatriotic.’ 

“The Railroad Administration was created to take over 
the railroads of the country and operate them during the 
period of the war and for a limited period thereafter; 
furthrmore, the President was given the authority to initi- 
ate rates and make such changes in the operation of the 
roads as was deemed wise and necessary during the period 
of the war. This seems to me to be as far as he could 
legally go. It is a fact, however, that the advances in 
rates already made and the changes in rules and regula- 
tions are more or less of a permanent nature. Rate ad- 
justments have been ignored, demurrage rules have been 
revised and many other important changes have taken 
place. Consideration is now being given to the adoption 
of a consolidated classification and new rate tables to be 
applied in the various territories are now being agitated. 

“Are these matters that concern the Administration in 
the operation of the roads during the war period? The 
Railroad Administration is surrounded by statute railroad 
men who, while employed by the government, still have 
in mind that their interests are centered in the railroads 
as individuals and they are laboring to the end of bringing 
about changes which are inimical to shippers’ interests 
and which heretofore have not been countenanced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and state commissions. 
Once put into effect it will be difficult to unscramble, with 
the result that shippers will be engaged in endless litigation 
in bringing order out of chaos. This brings me to the 
point of raising the following questions: 

“First. Is the Railroad Administration, in promulgat- 
ing these changes, doing so strictly as a war measure and 
as temporary expediency? 


“Second. Are the shippers convinced that this is the 
object and purpose of the Railroad Administration? 


“Third. Are the changes already made and those pro- 
posed in the interest of the shipping and general public? 

“Fourth. Is the National Industrial Traffic League to sit 
idly by and permit without protest these radical changes? 

“Our whole rate structure is being revised pretty much 
as the railroads themselves desire. Elimination of and 
modification of practices of long standing are taking place 
which will result injuriously to the shipping public, yet we 
sit supinely by and note the changes without raising a 
voice in protest. Are we really awake to the situation, 
and if so, what action are we to take? Increase after in- 
crease in rates is being made, either directly by way of 
specific advances or indirectly by changes in classification, 
the elimination of exceptions and by raising the carload 
minimum weights, etc. ; 

“Do all of these originate in the mind of the Director- 
General or are they the individual ideas of the officers of 
the railroads serving the government and in the interest of 
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the railroads themselves if the roads were operated indi- 
vidually as heretofore? 

“Matters are drifting into a serious state and the ship- 
pers must take some stand to protect their interests in 
looking forward to the future operation of the railroads 
after the war; and they should indicate at this time if, in 
view of the developments under government operation, they 
are desirous of so continuing or if their interests are best 
served under private or individual ownership. 

“One of the stated policies of the Railroad Administra- 
tion is to give service to the public, which is the purpose 
for which the railroads were built and given the privileges 
accorded them. This implies the maintenance and im- 
provement of the railroad properties so that adequate trans- 
portation facilities will be provided at the lowest cost, the 
object of the government being to furnish service rather 
than to make money. 

“Is the co-ordination of the water and rail lines or the 
subordination of the water to the rail lines in the interest 
of the public, and is the public being best served by being 
compelled to pay the same, or practically the same, for 
water transportation as for rail transportation; and does 
this not establish a precedent which will be hard to over- 
come under private or individual ownership? Under the 
power vested with the President to control and operate 
the railroads during the period of the war, is it not a fact 
that rate increases and changes in rules and regulations 
are to be made only in the interest of making successful 
the operation of the roads during the war period and as 
the ‘emergency may arise or is unlimited power granted 
to make permanent changes by the reconstruction of the 
rate structure which will be firmly established and handed 
back to the privately or individually owned roads, thus 
perpetuating the ideas conceived during the period of the 
government’s administration? 

“Serious thought must be given to these problems and 
it seems to me that the members of the League should at 
once analyze the situation being created, with a view of 
taking some stand either for or against the many changes 
which have been made and are in contemplation as affect- 
ing transportation in the future.” 

On motion of Mr. Childs it was voted to hold the letter 
over until after the executive committee had made its 
report on the same subject. Mr. Williamson agreed to the 
motion, though he said his letter took in a wider range than 
that assigned to the executive committee. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A little later Mr. Barlow read the resolutions drawn up 
by the executive committee. They were as follows: 

‘“‘Whereas, Under present legislation the railroads will be 
returned to private operation within 21 months after the 
close of the war, and, 

“Whereas, The National Industrial Traffic League is on 
record as opposing government ownership of the railroads 
of the country, and, 

“Whereas, The executive committee is of the opinion 
that operation of the railroads by their owners is prefer- 
able to government operation, and, 

“Whereas, The executive committee is convinced that 
before the railroads are returned to their owners for opera- 
tion additional legislation is necessary in their interests 
as well as for the protection of the public, 

“Therefore, We recommend that the president of the 
league appoint a special committee of nine members (said 
committee to have power to increase its number), to con- 
sider such additional legislation and measures as may be 
deemed necessary to carry out the spirit and purpose of 
this recommendation, said committee to report to the 
executive committee at an early date.” 


Mileage Scales 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s letter was not again referred to at the session 
because, after Mr. Barlow continued the report of his com- 
mittee on the subject of the proposed mileage scales, time 
for adjournment had arrived. 

Mr. Barlow made no extended report on the mileage 
scales. He said nothing definite had been determined 
about them and that it was up to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to decide whether they should be considered 
—a remark that was not entirely understood. He said 
that if the Commission decided to consider them everybody 
would have a hearing. He remarked that if such scales 
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were needed shippers had brought the thing on them. 
selves because of the constant conflict between territories, 
Mr. Freer asked whether, since November 11, there was 
any danger of the scales being put into effect. Mr. Barlow 
said he could not answer. . 

Mr. Williamson asked if a change of this sort ought to 
be put into effect under existing circumstances, and so be 
in effect when the railroads are returned to private con. 
trol—if they are to be so returned. Mr. Barlow said he 
could not, with propriety, answer. 

His attitude seemed to be one of favoring the principle 
of the scales and at the same time of reserve in expressing 
his opinions for the reason that to express them would not 
be proper or would be embarrassing because of his posi- 
tion. Some of the members expressed surprise at the lat- 
ter, because the only official position Mr. Barlow now 
holds is that of a shipper member of the Western Freight 
Traific Committee, his salary being paid by shippers and 
not by the government. 

Mr. Tomkins tried to bring out Mr. Barlow’s opinion ag 
to what discretion the Commission had in the matter, but 
be begged to be excused from answering. 

Mr. Davant asked if he could conceive of any reason why 
rates should be different in fifteen southern states and he 
said he could not. 

Mr. Childs asked if the Commission would not be com- 
pelled to hold hearings on the subject if the Railroad 
Administration asked it to do so, under the federal con- 
trol law, and he said he did not know. Neither did he 
know whether hearings were to be held. He remarked that 
he was not afraid of a distance tariff properly applied. 

Mr. Barlow announced that the Western Freight Traffic 
Committee was at work on the simplification of tariffs in 
the West. 

President Freer read a telegram from Director Cham- 
bers explaining freight rate authority No. 2445, grain rules, 
which were inadvertently printed in The Traffic World of 
November 16 without explanation as to their application. 
He said they applied only in Arizona, California and Ne 
vada. a 

Chairman Belleville’s report of the committee on freight 
claims created some discussion. It follows: 


Settlement of Freight Claims 


“Following the summer meeting at Buffalo, circular was 
sent out to our members asking them for specific informa- 
tion as to the settlement of freight claims, and in answer 
to this circular we have received a very large number of 
statements from various members of the League, and from 
practically all parts of the country, an examination of 
which shows very clearly that a large number of the 
freight claim departments of the railroad are in a most 
deplorable condition: that not only are loss and damage 
claims very unduly delayed, but in many cases claims are 
not treated with even ordinary courtesy. 

“The responses to our circular have been extremely 
gratifying to your committee, and will form an exhibit which 
certainly will have its effect upon the administration when 
presented. We have received statements of claims from 
members at the following points: Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, 


O.; Newport, Del.; Rockford, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Kansas. 


City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Wilmington, Del. 
Jackson, Mich.; New York, N. Y.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Columbus, O.; Springfield, Mo.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Okla 
homa City, Okla.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Canton, O.; Middle 
town, O.; Charlotte, N. C.; Wilkesbarre, Pa.; New Britait, 
Conn.; Erie, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Saint Joseph, Mo.; Ft. Smith, Ark, 
Coatesville, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Natchez, Miss.; New Or 
leans, La.; Dover, Colo.; Bloomfield, N. J.; Akron, 0. 
Dayton, O. 

“In the conference which your chairman had with Mat 
ager Howard in Washington on November 6, Mr. Howard 
suggested that lists of old claims be sent to him and that 
he would stir the carriers up and see that settlement Ww 
made, and we would, therefore, recommend to our melt 
bers that they send to Mr. Howard lists of claims coverilé 
only loss and damage, as he has no jurisdiction over 
overcharge claims, they coming under the jurisdiction 
Director Prouty. ; 

“We find the condition with regard to express claims it 
a very much worse condition than railroad claims, mall 
of our members having long lists of unpaid claims agal 
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_ express companies running back as far as 1916. We be- 
lieve that -the claim agents of the express companies are 


now making very special efforts to’settle up the old claims, . 


put the claim departments have been in the past three 
years so badly handled that our members are daily receiv: 
ing requests from the express companies for duplication 
of papers, the originals having been lost; and in addition 
to this we have reports from many of our members that 
the current claims which have accrued since the Govern- 
ment took over the express companies are all being allowed 
to accumulate, which we think is indicative of bad business 
methods. ‘We recommend that your committee be in- 
structed to take this question up with the proper executive 
of the American Railway Express Company and urge upon 
him the pressing necessity of a prompt settlement of cur- 
rent claims. 


Standard Form for Presentation of Claims 


“In pursuance of appointment, the chairman of your com- 
mittee had a conference on Wednesday, November 6, with 
Manager Howard of the Claims and Property Protection 
Section of the Government Administration of Railroads, 
and found Mr. Howard most positively committed to the 
use of the so-called standard forms. 

“It may be of interest to our members for us briefly to 
review the history of these forms. In the fall of 1912 a 
conference was held in New York between a committee 
from the Freight Claim Association, the Freight Claims 
Committee of our League, and quite a number of other 
interested shippers. This joint committee was in session 
for two days and agreed upon the form which is now 
being insisted upon by the Government Administration of 
Railroads. The Freight Claims Committee of the League 
reported the matter to the president, and under his direc- 
tion samples of the blanks were sent out to our full mem- 
bership, and criticism requested. Our secretary received 
very few replies and no criticisms of any moment. The 
blanks were presented to the annual meeting of the League 
in 1913 and were adopted by the League, but with the 
proviso that failure to use these blanks would not in- 
validate claims. ‘The forms were later approved by the 
Freight Claim Association and tentative approval was also 
given by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Your chairman suggested to Mr. Howard that a great 
many members of the League had prepared forms which 
were substantially in accord with the standard form, but 
specially suited to their business, and suggested that a 
modification be made of the order which compelled the use 
of these standard forms. Mr. Howard stated that he had 
had conferences with various committees representing 
‘packing house products, fruit and vegetables and other 
commodities, and that the result of these conferences was 
to satisfy him that there could be no agreement among 
shippers as to a form and that therefore he proposed to 
Make the use of the present standard form absolutely 
mandatory. 

“Since coming to the meeting we have been advised that 
in a conference last week between Mr. Howard and a com- 
mittee of The American Steel and Iron Institute, Mr. How- 
ard modified the order and stated that the present forms 
of the shippers would be accepted by the carriers until the 
supply had been exhausted, and this has been confirmed 
by one of our members who talked with Mr. Howard in 
Washington a few days ago. ; 

“Although Mr. Howard knew that your chairman in- 
tended to report to the League that the use of these exact 
Standard forms was mandatory, and that claims would be 
declined unless made up on the standard form, he has not 
Seen fit to advise your committee of the change of heart 
above referred to. We believe, however, that the informa- 
tion is authentic and would recommend to any of our 
members who have had claims declined, on account of 
not being made on the standard form, that they return 
them to the Freight Claim Agent advising him that Man- 
ager tioward has ruled that the present forms of the ship- 
bers would be accepted by the carriers until the supply 
oo been exhausted, after which the standard forms must 
e used, 

Sill of Lading Limitation as to Suit on Claims 


“Cai ‘plaints have come to your committee from mem- 
bers { the League that some railroads are returning 
Claim. to claimants, declining them because the claims 
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have not been settled by the carriers within the two year 
and one day period, within which suit for recovery should 
have been brought in accordance with the terms of the bill 
of lading; although the claims have been filed with the 
carrier within the statutory period, but the settlement of 
same having been delayed by neglect of the freight claim 
department until the two years and one day period had 
expired. 

“It is the opinion of your committee that the action of 
the carriers in availing themselves of this teehnicality 
is unjust and unreasonable, and we recommend that the 
League communicate with Hon. C. A. Prouty, director of 
Public Service and Accounting of the U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration, asking that all freight claim agents be in- 
structed that claims for loss and damage to freight shall 
be settled upon the merits of the claim, without recourse 
to a technicality, the operation of which has been cre- 
ated by the carriers themselves. 


Shortages Under Shippers’ Seals 


“Your. committee has received complaints from several 
of our members with regard to the question of failure of 
carriers to make report to shippers of shortages found to 
exist at the first break-bulk point under shipper’s seals, and 
we are of the opinion that this condition exists at a great 
many points, aS we are not aware of any obligation on the 
part of the carrier to promptly report to shippers short- 
ages which are found on such business under shippers’ 
seals. oe 

“The same complaint is made with regard to failure of 
the carriers to report on shortages found in ferry cars, 
handled under shippers’ seals. With regard to the failure 
to report on shortages in trap or ferry cars, carriers justify 
their action by the provision carried in the tariff, that in 
consideration of funishing the ferry car service free of 
charge, all responsibility for loss or damage to contents 
of open cars, or where a clear seal record is established 
on box cars, shall be upon the shipper. 

“It is the opinion of your committee that it is clearly the 
duty of the carriers to promptly report to shippers all 
shortages found either at break-bulk points or at distribut- 
ing point for ferry car shipments and we recommend that 
a resolution to this effect be adopted by the League and 
a committee instructed to take up the question with the 
proper authorities of the Government Administration of 
Railroads.” 

Mr. Belleville explained to inquiring members that Mr. 
Howard had told him that shippers might use up existing 
supplies of claim forms, but after that they must use the 
standard form. He explained to members that there was 
no law compelling them to use that form, but that if they 
wished to get action they had better do so. He warned 
against forms which purported to be standard but were 
not. 

It was stated by several members that the railroads at 
some places were refusing to furnish small shippers with 
forms. Mr. Belleville said he would be glad to take such 
instances to Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Childe, a member of the committee, told of a con- 
ference with Mr. Howard in which the latter had said that 
from now on the Railroad Administration intended that all 
loss and damage claims should be paid within 90 days, 
requiring only that they be made on standard forms and 
that there be proper certification that the goods were 
shipped in good order and received in bad order. Then 
if it were found that there had been false certification, the 
Administration would prosecute for fraud. This, Mr. Childe 
said, meant prompt settlement of claims. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Childe was adopted request- 
ing Mr. Howard to instruct agents that the famous “John 
Barton Payne rules” do not govern and that they must set- 
tle claims in accordance with legal liability under General 
Order No. 41. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Belleville was adopted that 
there should not be a cash discount from claims paid 
unless they were paid within the discount period. 

All Mr. Belleville’s reports were adopted. 


Mr. Williamson Again 
A resolution offered by Mr. Williamson in the course of 


‘his report from his committee was adopted, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the application of that part of General 
Order 28, which provides a minimum charge of $15 per 
car on certain road haul traffic and a minimum class rate 
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on certain shipments which would otherwise move on 
lower rates under exceptions to the classifications, has 
produced a situation which is unfair, unjust, highly dis- 
criminatory and absolutely indefensible, and further, 


“Resolved, That the committee on rate construction 
and tariffs be authorized to prepare a petition seeking some 
proper modification of this condition, which, after approval 
by the executive committee, shall be submitted jointly to 
the Eastern, Western and Southern freight traffic commit- 
tees with request for prompt consideration and action.” 


He said it had been reported that certain lines under 
federal control were refusing to furnish tariffs free of cost. 
He advised members, if they were not able to get action 
in this matter, through their district traffic committees, to 
write to Luther Walter. A case was cited where a district 
committee had authorized a charge for tariffs and Mr. 
Williamson said to take it up with Mr. Walter, who would 
straighten it out. 

New Officers 


The nominating committee named the following candi- 
dates for office, who were elected: Vice-president, R. D. 
Sangster; secretary-treasurer, O. F. Bell; honorary vice- 
presidents, Ripley, Glover, Ingalls, Chandler, Mann, Mor- 
gan, Ter Bush and Williamson; and a long list of directors. 

The new board of directors elected the following execu- 
tive committee: Barlow, chairman; Chandler, vice-chair- 
man; Bell, Belleville, Freer, Lincoln, automatically mem- 
bers by reason of having been presidents of the League; 
Crown, Childe, Davant, Bentley, Lindsay, McLaren, Mont- 
gomery, Rippin, Trickett, Robinson, Wilson and Mueller. 


Car Demurrage and Storage 


Mr. Montgomery, chairman of the committee on car de- 
murrage and storage, reported that a conference would 
be held with the Railroad Administration soon with a view 
to having shippers’ representatives in the demurrage bur- 
eaus. 

Mr. Rippin, chairman of a special committee of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s committee, said a report as to the modification 
of the demurrage rules would be made at the spring meet- 
ing. 

A further report by Mr. Montgomery on the application 
of the average agreement to warehoses and public eleva- 
tors was as follows: 

“At the summer meeting of the League, held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., August 29 and 30, 1918, the membership approved 
the recommendation of the League’s committee on car 
demurrage and storage that the League’s committee, to- 
gether with the committee on relations of the American 
Railway Association, submit a joint communication to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission requesting that various 
conference rulings of the Commission be amended so as 
to permit the application of the average agreement to pub- 
lic elevators and warehouses handling the cars of two or 
more consignees in one account. 

“The joint letter was submitted to the secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under date of September 
13, 1918. The Commission has, under date of October 31, 
approved the following conference ruling which will make 
it possible for public elevators, warehouses or compresses 
to include in their average agreement accounts cars con- 
signed to or handled by them. The conference ruling reads 
as follows: 

Application of average agreement under uniform demurrage 
rule ..... Upon further consideration, conference rulings 409, 


463 and 497 are qualified as follows: No average agreement made 
under the uniform demurrage rules may properly combine in 


one account the cars of more than one consignee; each average 


agreement must cover the business of one consignee only; pro- 
vided, however, that this rule is not intended to prohibit the 
application of the average agreement at a public elevator, 
warehouse or cotton compress so far as it applies to cars con- 
signed to or handled by such elevator, warehouse or compress, 
and so long as the elevator, warehouse or compress is held 
strictly responsible to the carrier for the detention of cars and 
for any demurrage that results from such detention. In pursuing 
this course carriers must accept full responsibility for the 
correct application of the rule (see Conference Ruling 498). 


The League members sat down to an informal dinner 
in the evening, the influenza epidemic having made it im- 
possible to plan a program in advance. A number of in- 
formal speeches were made, one of them by Luther Wal- 
ter, who expressed the hope that the present railroad 
problem would not get into politics and that shippers would 
ultimately see a return of the competition which meant the 
kind of service they desire. 
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RAILROAD RECONSTRUCTION PLAN 
ADOPTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


A definite plan for treating the question of reconstructing 
the railroads and the statutes relating to their regulation 
has been adopted by the conference of Republican senators, 
the body that will make the policies for the majority that 
will control the Senate after March 4, if Senator La Follette 
or some other member of the majority does not, in the ver. 
nacular, “spill the beans” by voting with the minority sep. 
ators. It calls for a joint committee or commission, com. 
posed of twelve members, six senators and an equa! num- 
ber of representatives, equally divided as between the great 
political parties. 


The plan was prepared by a committee of three, Sena- 
tors Cummins, Poindexter and Watson. The base of the 
idea is the Weeks resolution (S. Con. R. 21). That resolu. 
tion called for only one committee or commission. The 
plan submitted to the conference of Republican senators 
on November 19, and adopted by it, calls for the appoint- 
ment of six such commissions, one of which is to handle 
“problems affecting public utilities, including the establish. 
ment of a railroad policy after the war, the relation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to the railroads and 
all questions relating to communication by wire.” The 
substance of the plan in regard to railroads and their regu- 
lation is embodied in the Weeks resolution as set forth in 
an editorial in The Traffic World, November 16, p. 916, 
The only change made is the proposed creation of six 
joint committees instead of one, each charged with the 
duty of investigating and reporting on the subject commit: 
ted to its care. 


The Weeks plan. as embodied in the concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 21, was adopted in a conference at a time when 
there was little expectation on the part of its framers of 
their being called upon to affirmatively prepare policies for 
the party in control of the Senate. In other words, it was 
the rroposel of men who expected to remain in the minor- 
ity and have no voice in the final disposition of questions 
of policy. As a suggestion to the party that expected to 
remain in power, the plan was deemed to be good. Asa 
plan for a party charged with responsibility as to policies, 
it was regarded as placing too much work on one com: 
mittee, the membership of which would be equally divided 
between the two big parties. 


These six committees, in a way of speaking, will deal 
with the broad question, while the standing committees 
will deal with the conclusions that may be reached, in de- 
tail. That is to say, the special joint committee on trans- 
portation will be expected to make a general recommenda- 
tion for or against government ownership and the commit 
tees on interstate commerce will prepare the legislation to 
carry out the general idea. 


OWNERSHIP BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Varying degrees of government ownership or operation 
will be provided for in bills Senator Cummins of Iowa 
and Norris of Nebraska are expected to introduce shortly. 
The main Cummins idea, according to the understanding 
obtained by those with whom the senator has talked, with 
a view to obtaining ideas, is to have the government buy 
the railroads at valuations to be made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and then lease most of them to 
operating companies, retaining a few typical systems for 
government operation, so there may be a contrast betweel 
government and private operation under similar circu 
stances and conditions. 


The Norris idea is supposed to be more nearly that of 
the out and out government ownership men. Both mei 
are prominent members of the so-called progressive wig 
of the party that will come into power in the next Cor 
grcss. They are minority members of the majority party. 
They have never been bound by party council arrange 
ments to support or oppose any particular bill. Thell 
measures, therefore, even when Senator Cummins be 
comes chairman of the interstate commerce committe 
of the Senate, are not to be regarded as anything mor 
than an embodiment of their personal views. 


GOVERNMENT 
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The Railroads and Reconstruction 


(Charles C. McChord, Interstate Commerce Commissioner. ) 


It was Macaulay, or some other essayist, who wrote 
some seventy-five years ago that the new form of gov- 
ernment in America was on trial. He was of opinion that 
no government so democratic in form could long endure. 
He declared that the supreme test would come when 
there were more mouths to eat breakfasts than break- 
fasts to supply them, and that im such a crisis the auto- 
eratic power of a sovereign would be found necessary. 
The test of this prophecy may be at hand, though in a 
somewhat modified form. In any event just at this time 
the thought is sufficient to give us pause to take an ac- 
count of stock. 

Thoughtful and prudent men are looking forward to a 
reorganization of industrial, social and economic condi- 
tions in this country and throughout the world when a 
treaty of peace has been signed that shall bring the war 
to an end. Vast armies and navies are then to be de- 
mobilized and the soldiers and sailors of which they are 
comprised returned as quickly as possible to peaceful 
pursuits. The reabsorption into productive industries of 
four million men or more drilled in the arts. of war must 
in some way be accomplished. At the same time millions 
of employes in great munition plants and other industries, 
engaged chiefly in producing the necessities of war, will 
have to be diverted to the production of the things needed 
in times of peace. The problem is how this may be done 
in a way that shall be reasonably satisfactory to the 
workers of the country, and at the same time shall not 
lead to an interim of stagnation of production and busi- 
ness. In other words, the change must, if possible, be 
brought about so as to secure for the future the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

The transition from a war to a peace basis must not 
be left to chance. Comprehensive plans of reconstruction 
should be formulated at once, and the perfection thereof 
entered upon with as much earnestness and vigor as we 
entered upon the business of stamping out of autocratic 
military despotism as represented by the rulers of the 
German peoples. 

An institution in this country engaged in the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war employed a total of 6,000 persons 


previous to the year 1915. On Jan. 1, 1918, this concern ~ 


had more than 60,000 employes upon its payrolls. This 
is representative of many similar industries, and com- 
parable increases have been experienced in all manufac- 
turing concerns engaged in producing the necessaries of 
war, and this embraces nearly all industries in the coun- 
try. The iron and steel mills have been running night 
and day for the past two years, with largely increased 
capacity. At the same time there has been increase after 
increase in wages, until to-day the rate of pay for artisans 
of every kind is on a higher scale than ever before known. 

Some idea of the amount of these increases may be 
gained from a showing of the aggregate payments by 
Tepresentative manufacturing establishments reporting to 
the Department of Labor of the United States. For a 
week in April, 1915, 533 institutions reported an aggre- 
gate payment of $6.396,574, and for a week in April, 1916, 
the same institutions reported $9,429,659. For a week 
im April, 1917, 670 institutions reported an aggregate pay- 
Ment of $16,228,190, and for a week in April, 1918, the 
same institutions reported $20,412,347. 


It is certain that workmen who have had opportunity 
to enjoy life as the result of adequate pay are not going 
to consent to, if they can avoid it, any reduction in their 
wage scale unless there are compensating benefits. It is 
equally certain that the era of extremely high prices for 
the necessities of life will not continue during times of 
Peace. The great class of non-producers represented by 
clerks in offices and stores, salaried men in every calling, 
employes of public utilities, and the like, cannot long 
continue to pay ever increasing living costs except that 
they too receive further material inereases in rates of pay. 

The readjustment that is to take place after the busi- 
hess in hand is disposed of is world wide in extent. 
International relationships must be re-established on new 
ases; foreign commerce must be fostered and encour- 
aged; and national solidarity as the consistent policy of 
over one hundred years of our national life is to be aban- 








doned, and an entry into the great family of nations ac- 
complished. All this calls for the exercise of the wisest 
diplomacy and statesmanship. 


There are some conditions peculiar to our own country 
that call for immediate action if they are to be made 
consistent with that readjustment which shall permit of 
progress in a way of broader and better national life. 


What is needed in this country is a wider diffusion of 
manufacturing industries and the local supply of the 
necessaries of life. Products of our factories are dis- 
tributed throughout the land, but under circumstances of 
such economic waste as to demand a radical change. In 
the development of manufacturing many elements have 
conspired to confine factories to limited territories or 
particular cities. There has always been a desire upon 
the part of our people to locate the factory near the region 
of supply. As our middle western and border southern 
states began to be developed after the Civil War, the 
constant effort of the smaller cities and towns was to 
secure factories of various kinds. There is hardly a town 
of 1,000 population or more in the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Virginia and West Virginia that from 1875 to 1895 did 
not endeavor to secure manufacturing industries. During 
that period, by the payment of large bonuses, or offers 
of free taxes, coal and water, manv of them secured the 
Iccation of factories that gave promise of affording cheap 
material for home consumption, and a distribution of 
the surplus to neighboring towns. Many of these fac- 
tories proved to be failures, and a ride over the country 
to-day discloses crumbling buildings and smokestacks in 
many towns and villages as grim monuments of the dead 
hopes of their projectors. Not all of these were properly 
located, many of them were the result of the dreams of 
some inventor of a short cut to wealth, but most of them 
should have survived, and would have done so except 
that influences were at work that made success impos- 
sible. Among the chief of these was the fact that the 
railroads favored certain manufacturing centers in the 
way of facilities and rates. 


The freight traffic manager’s business was to secure 
tonnage for the particular railway by which he was em- 
ployed. Long hauls in large lots afforded attractive busi- 
ness that added to the aggregate of the returns to the 
carrier from his efforts, and led to his preferment by 
those higher up in the control and management of the 
road. Competition for business at points reached by sev- 
eral railroads was keen and incessant. The more rail- 
roads that served a particular point, the keener the 
struggle between rival traffic officials for business. For 
many years previous to 1900, and by many roads until 
1906, rebates were paid to secure business to such an 
extent that officials have frankly admitted in evidence 
in proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that few carriers pretended to collect more than 80 
per cent of the advertised rates on shipments from com- 
petitive points. Railroads were built from business cen- 
ters to business centers. Some reached the objective 
points by short, direct routes, and others by long, indirect 
routes. The latter, in order to do business at the com- 
petitive point, met the rates named by the short line, 
meanwhile maintaining higher rates at shorter distance 
points on their own lines. In the same way competition 
by boats on our inland and coastwise waterways was 
met by all-rail carriers until transportation by water, so 
far as our inland rivers are concerned, has been nearly 
abandoned. Cities and towns along these rivers entitled 
to enjoy the cheaper water transportation were deprived 
of the advantage of their location. 


The inducement to give the large shipper and all ship- 
pers from manufacturing centers an adequate supply of 
cars, transit privileges, switching arrangements, etc., was 
ever present, and the force of competition operated in 
favor of sueh shippers. 


These considerations rendered it impossible for the fac- 
tory at the small town to compete in the sale of its prod- 
uct with a factory producing the same product at the 
larger and more favored city. The result was that the 
factory in the small town ceased to operate and its em- 
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ployes were compelled to seek employment in the centers 
of production. 

While the payment of rebates that found their way 
into carriers’ accounts ceased on the passage of the 
amendment to the act to regulate commerce of 1906, and 
many carriers had ceased to make such payments pre- 
viously, the matter of preferential rates and the furnish- 
ing of superior facilities to competitive centers continued 
with unabated vigor until the taking over of the railroads 
by the President on Dec. 28, 1917. That event was in- 
tended to bring about a complete change. Railroad man- 
agers were at first reluctant and, in fact, some have not 
yet fully accepted the fact that each road is no longer a 
competitor of the other, but all are engaged under federal 
control as a great unified system in the business of 
transporting the necessities of war and the commerce of 
the country. The change was as startling as sudden. 
Preconceived notions of the rights of each carrier as 
against the other, and their relation to the public, were 
changed over night. 

It seems to be conceded by everyone that, no matter 
what is done with respect to the great transportation 
systems of the country after the war is over, that certain 
condemned practices, and the unbridled competition of 
past years is at end, and that by some means the car- 
riers of the future will be under such regulations as will 
insure the largest and most effective use of the facilities 
they have for the conduct of the transportation business 
of the land without favor to one shipper or prejudice to 
another. 

The most important matter just now, however, is the 
part that the railroads should play in the readjustment 
that must be made in our industrial and economic con- 
ditions. As before noted, it has come about that the 
large part of our manufacturing is done in our cities. The 
greatest manufacturing cities of the nation, considering 
the variety and quantity of production, are Chicago, IIlI., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. Southern New England has de- 
veloped into a succession of manufacturing cities. Pitts- 
burgh dominates the iron and steel industry and controls 
prices wherever sales may be made in this country, as 
Chicago dominates and controls the prices of meats and 
their products. New York City produces immense quan- 
tities of ready-made clothing, employing thousands in 
sweat shops of unsavory surroundings. The result is that 
work men and women in largest numbers live under 
conditions that are not sanitary, wholesome, nor con- 
ducive to good morals. This has happened in a country 
that is less densely populated than any of the great na- 
tions of earth, and where there is room enough for every 
citizen and resident to enjoy his full share of pure air 
and sunlight, and to live under conditions conducive to 
health, morality and happiness. It would also enable him 
to secure a home. at moderate cost, or at reasonable 
rental, with an area of ground sufficient to permit him 
to cultivate a garden where fresh vegetables may be grown 
for his own use. 

Many good people have organized societies, and have 
expended large sums of money in philanthropic efforts 
to induce immigrants and others to shun the haunts of 
their fellows in crowded cities, and seek homes in the 
south and west, where conditions are wholesome. In this 
they have met with a measure of success, and thriving 
communities composed of different nationalities may be 
found seattered over the land. At the same time, how- 
ever, our cities have continued to increase in population, 
and living conditions have not improved as a consequence. 

There are many considerations that dictate a relocation 
of our manufacturing industries. In the first place, it 
costs more to do business in a city than in the country. 
Land values and costs of construction of plants, taxes, 
etc., constitute charges that must be met from earnings. 
It costs more to live in a city than in the country. A 
lower wage payment in the country than in the city would 
enable the workman to secure more comforts of life, to 
clothe his family better, and educate them more ade- 
quately. If the factory is located near the raw product 
there is saving in transportation costs which will be 
reflected in net earnings. 

An economic change has been taking place in this coun- 
try, particularly during the last decade, the importance 
of which is not generally realized. Consumers seem to 
be making the effort, so far as possible, to eliminate the 
middleman. The notion seems to be growing that there 
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is no necessity to pay the charges of middlemen to hindle 
goods on their way from the factory to the ultimate con. 
sumer. The desire upon the part of the consumer to 
secure his needed articles as cheaply as possible is re. 
sponsible for the great mail order houses of the country 
that are doing a large and increasing business. It was 
testified in a case before the Interstate Commerce (‘om.- 
mission that one mail order house shipped from its main 
plant an average of one hundred and sixty-seven carloads 
of less-than-carload freight every day during the year 
1915. Here, again, the public is demonstrating its desire 
to secure manufactured products from first-hand sources, 

Low freight rates have been initiated and maintained 
for years from producing centers to important junction 
and jobbing cities and towns. To towns beyond higher 
rates, both actually and relatively, have been maintained. 
Through rates from. factories or great producing terri- 
tories to towns beyond the jobbing centers are made up 
of a combination of the rates to such centers and those 
beyond. The result is, in many instances, to deprive the 
country point of just rates. The following table gives 
comparisons of through rates on certain articles in car- 
loads and less than carloads now in effect to Cincinnati, 
O., Williamsburg, Ky., Chicago, Ill., Omaha, Neb., Kansas 
City, Mo., Alliance, Neb., and Dodge City, Kan., from New 
York, N. Y., together with distances, as illustrative and 
representative of thousands of similar rate situations 
throughout the country, and showing the handicap under 
which the country towns are compelled to do busifess: 


L. C: i, 
In cents per 100 pounds. 


72% 


COTTON PIECE GOODS FROM NEW 7 | oe P 
ae 


Distance, 
To— miles. 
Cincinnati, O. a8 
Williamsburg, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Alliance, Neb. 
Dodge City, Kz 


HATS AND CAPS FROM NEW YORK. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Williamsburg, Ky. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Alliance, Neb. 

Dodge City, Kan. 


BOOTS 
Cincinnati, O. 
Williamsburg, Ky. 
Chicago, Il. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Alliance, Neb. 
Dodge City, Kan. 


CLOTHING FROM NEW YORK. 


AND SHOES FROM NEW YORK. 


Cincinnati, O. 

Williamsburg, Ky. 

Chicago, III. 

Omaha, Neb. 

CE: 66 seh baneenesioreennesencee 
Alliance, Neb. 

Dodge City, Kan. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Williamsburg, 
Chicago, Il. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Alliance, Neb. 
Dodge City, Kan. 
GLASSWARE FROM NEW YORK. 

Cincinnati, O. 45% 
Williamsburg, 
Chicago, Il. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Alliance Neb. 
Dodge City, Kan. 

SUGAR FROM NEW YORK. 
aon, erie wala mn adentaadaie wea d 
Williamsburg, Ky. 
Chicago, Ill 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, } 
Alliance, Neb. 
Dodge City, Kan. 

COFFEE FROM NEW YORK. 
Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
Williamsburg, Ky. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Alliance, Neb. 


I TE II. 4 6.5.6, Sale onmphatac pamracake ster oiaceaiacecece 106% 
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72% 
125 
112% 
138 
138 
255% 
242 


98 
174% 
112% 
201 
201 
318% 
30% 


98 
174% 
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TEA FROM NEW YORK. 


Cincinnati, O. 2... cece cece cece eee e cece eeeeee 8514 98 
Williamsburg, Ky. .......--cececesccccccccecs 162 174% 
Chicago, Ill, 11... eee eee cece eee eee ee ec eeceeee 99 112% 
Qmaha, Neb. ......cccccccccccccccccccccceces 167 201 
Kansas City, MO. .......cccseccrecessccccccce 167 201 
Alliance, Neb. .........---ssccccccccceeseeces 26714 318% 
Dodge City, MN Sarno alanis. uae Sas Pee oe dw a 264% 30816 


It has been said, with a good deal of truth, that as a 
people we are profligate wasters. Our boundless _re- 
‘sources, many of them still in a state of development, have 
led us to the belief that the springs from which flow our 
supplies are inexhaustible, and that the plentiful streams 
will follow on uninterruptedly forever. Is not this the 
time, has not the hour struck, that should arouse us to 
action that shall secure to us and our descendants the 
full measure of benefit that may come from nature’s 
pounty spread round us on every hand? & 

In very recent years there has been here and there a 
man whose vision has been broadenough to see what it is 
the consuming public demands, and has attempted to 
meet it. One concern has in recent years, by co-opera- 
tion with residents, induced the building by local capital 
of hundreds of flourmills at country points in the middle 
west and south, which supply consumers in the region 
roundabout each mill with flour, meal and feed. Another 
man owns in his own right many branch houses for 
distribution of groceries, merchandise and general house- 
hold necessities. He ships to the branch houses in car- 
load lots and distributes to his customers in auto trucks. 
He is doing a large and thriving business. Both of these 
institutions are representative of a class that have re- 
cently come into existence. 

Does not the public demand which these institutions 
seek to meet point the way to a solution, in part, of the 
reconstruction problem that now confronts us? If wage 
scales are to be readjusted downward to meet con- 
ditions in times of peace, the wider diffusion of factories 
presents an alluring way out. What the workman desires, 
and what he has the right to demand, is opportunity to 
live in comfort. Reduction in the rate of his daily wage 
means, as he now sees it, lessened opportunity to secure 
to himself and his family those necessities which go to 
make comfort in daily life. In most any country town 
of 1500 or more population that might be named in the 
middle west or the south there is opportunity to live 
better and enjoy more of the real comforts of life, at 
materially lower wages, than even an approach to the 
same state of livelihood can be secured in any congested 
manufacturing center. 

The following table gives the number of towns, as 
shown by the census of 1910, under 5,000 population in 
the states named, where industries might be located and 
where every opportunity would be afforded employes to 
make the most of life under ideal conditions: 


1,000 2,000 3,000 

Under to to to 

nk: 1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 

ee 3,800 179 79 43 
IIR 5 xsys:or oimiochar avs 3,480 105 20 2 
ONMID, oo cccsinc ass 4 70 21 25 
IE 653 <cccviesa-dieGivlaiers 2,070 92 35 8 
ane 1,510 53 17 21 
Kansas Rey onsniace Packet 2,190 67 25 25 
| Sa iene 4,259 91 36 14 
SD c:dcaauinodhnt 5,290 52 14 10 
EE ili iets asada 5,160 41 13 12 
West Virginia ......... 3,800 44 18 9 
In the country there is pure air and sunlight. The 


surroundings are clean, sanitary and moral. In such an 
atmosphere a workman can easily rear a family of sturdy 
boys and girls, and live a life of peace and happiness 
Impossible for him to live in the crowded and unwhole- 
some conditions of congested centers. In the country he 
'8 afforded opportunity to buy products of the soil first- 
handed for his table at reasonable prices, and the ad- 
tirable schools and religious institutions now in existence 
everywhere insure to his children every chance to lay 
the foundation of good citizenship. 


Prior to about the year 1880 our inland waterways had 
an Important part in transporting the commerce of the 
nation. Within a decade from 1880 many boat lines dis- 
appeared from all rivers and to-day only an insignificant 
Percentage of freight tonnage is transported by water 


anywhere in the country. The best lines were either ab- 
Sorbed by railroads, and their operations abandoned, or 
made rates for freight so low to competitive 
points as to make the business unprofitable to 


carriers 
boat line 
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the boat line. Spasmodie efforts to rehabilitate -water 
transportation have been made from time to time in re- 
cent years by individuals or communities, but they have 
not met with success, because of continued opposition of 
railroad interests. There never has been any good rea- 
son, and there is none now, why our rivers, on which the 
federal government has expended millions of dollars’ of 
the public money, should not be brought into transportation 
service. 

The national Shipping Board is rapidly building up our 
merchant marine on such a scale as to call for the ad- 
miration of all maritime nations. A portion of the energy 
of this admirable agency will doubtless be intensified, as 
it should be, in the building of steamboats and barges 
to move across the waters of our inland streams and 
lakes, as well as the bays and oceans of our coast line. 

Thoughtful study should now be given to the equaliza- 
tion of rates for freight transportation, and as to whether 
higher rates should for the future be permitted for shorter 
than for longer distances over the same line or route, the 
shorter being included within the longer distance, and 
whether combinations of rates and transit privileges 
that now unduly favor certain jobbing and junction points 
should be canceled and reasonable through rates estab- 
lished to all points. Transportation by boat on our rivers 
and coast lines should be encouraged to relieve rail car- 
riers at congested cities and ports. Steps have already 
been taken under federal control to divert traffic from 
congested north Atlantic ports to those of the south and 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Rates should be made and facili- 
ties provided, so that each port of the United States, from 
Galveston, Tex., to Bangor, Me., shall receive its share 
of traffic under the most economical transportation con- 
ditions. Relatively the same facilities should be furnished 
the factory that ships one carload a day as the one that 
ships ten or more carloads. The opportunity to do a 
manufacturing business at a profit should be afforded at 
any point in the country. The supply of raw material, and 
the possible field of consumption will dictate the location. 

There are other matters which may be necessary to 
consider in connection with the possible reconstruction 
here indicated. One of them is the opportunity for finan- 
cial support to industrial enterprises. In the past many 
factories have been located in already congested districts 
at the behest of those who furnished the financial back- 
ing. In this way high-priced land was disposed of and 
costly buildings erected which enhanced the value of va- 
cant adjacent lands. Interlocking directors of banks, 
railroads and factories have doubtless influenced the for- 
mation and perpetuation of conditions that have prevailed 
and to some extent yet prevail. This matter is now 
largely behind us and should present no insuperable bar- 
rier in the future to the wider distribution of manufac- 
turing establishments. , 

A new era is at hand. The carriers of the country for 
the future are to serve the public interests. The dictates 
of selfishness and private greed that have for so long 
a time controlled the policy and management of our great 
transportation systems no longer constitute the guide for 
action. In a time like this, when readjustment of indus- 
trial and economic conditions is imperative, the railroads 
must do their part to the end that there may be decided 
progress on the highway that leads to equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, and to ultimate national greatness and in- 
dividual contentment. 


NO DEMURRAGE NOV. 11 


Several St. Louis industries which received demurrage 
bills for “Victory Day,’ Monday, November 11, took the 
matter up with the East St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
Contending that “Victory Day” was a de facto legal holi- 
day, the chamber wired Director-General McAdoo and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking them to decide 
and direct that no demurrage should be assessed. 

J. N. Fining, secretary-manager of the association, re- 
ceived the following wire from Director of Traffic Edward 
Chambers: “Railroads have been notified to consider No- 
vember 11 as a holiday and assess no demurrage.” 


Secretary G. W. McGinty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wired to Secretary Fining as follows: ‘Mes- 
sage yesterday demurrage. Director traffic, Railroad Ad- 
ministration, has instructed carriers to regard Monday, 
November 11, as legal holiday, so far as demurrage and 
storage charges concerned.” 
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STANDARD TIME ZONE INVESTIGA- 
TION 


The Commission, in a report by Commissioner Aitchison, 
Docket 10122, Opinion No. 5437 (51 I. C. C., 273-310), pub- 
lished November 18, fixed the boundaries of eastern, cen- 
tral, mountain and Pacific standard time zones, effective 
at 2 a. m., January 1, 1919. This order is pursuant to the 
daylight saving act, which, beside providing for an advance 
of the clock during the summer, provides for United States 
standard time and requires the Commission to define the 
limits .of the standard time zones. Standard time had not 
previously received national legislative recognition, but 
depended upon custom or local law. The daylight saving 
act requires common carriers engaged in interstate and 
international commerce to govern their movements by 
standard time, and provides that in determining the time 
within which acts shall be done by any federal officer or 
department or within which any rights shall accrue or de- 
termine or acts shall or shall not be performed by any 
person subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, the 
United States standard time shall govern. 

The Commission held numerous hearings throughout the 
country as to where the zone limits should be fixed. It 
is stated by the Commission that there was a general con- 
dition of confusion as to zone boundaries, and that the 
time breaking points. were largely located without much re- 
gard to meridians of longitude or the convenience of com- 
merce. 

“There is need for a closer connection between the sun 
and the clock than has obtained in many parts of the coun- 
try,” says the report. “There is a relationship between 
habits and employments and the hours of the day as ex- 
pressed by timepieces which cannot be impaired without 
great inconvenience; and public health and prosperity will 
best be subserved when normal standards of time are ob- 
served in every locality where they can be made ap- 
plicable. In some sections the continued use by carriers of 
inappropriate time standards is even inimical to the maxi- 
mum production output essential to the national defense.” 

The line fixed by the Commission separating the eastern 
and central time zones follows the east boundary of Michi- 
gan, through Toledo, Fremont, Clyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, 
Willard, Shelby Junction, Mansfield, Galion, Marion, Co- 
lumbus, Lancaster, Dundas and Gallipolis Ohio; Hunting- 
ton, Kenova and Williamson, W. Va.; Dungannon, Va.; Bris- 
tol, Va.-Tenn.; Telford, Tenn.; Asheville and Franklin, N. 
C.; Atlanta, McDonough, Macon, Perry, Americus, Albany 
and Thomasville, Ga.; the north boundary of Florida to 
River Junction, and the Apalachicola River to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Municipalities along the line are to be governed 
by central time except Fremont, Clyde, Bellevue, Monroe- 
ville, Willard, Shelby Junction, Galion, Lancaster, Dundas 
and Gallipolis, Ohio; Dungannon, Va.; Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; 
Asheville and Franklin, N. C.; McDonough, Macon, Perry 
and Thomasville, Ga., which will take eastern time. 

Between central and mountain time the line is fixed com- 
mencing at Portal, N. D., running through Minot and Good- 
all, N. D., and following the Missouri River to Pierre, then 
through Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Long Pine, North Platte, 
McCook and Republican Junction, Neb.; Phillipsburg, 
Plainville, Ellis, Dodge City and Liberal, Kan.; Waynoka, 
Clinton and Sayre, Okla.; Sweetwater, Big Spring and San 
Angelo, Tex., and the 100th meridian to the Rio Grande 
River. The following cities on this line will be governed 
by the Central time standard, while others will take moun- 
tain time: Portal, Flaxton and Minot, N. D.; Murdo Mac- 
kenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Stockton, Plainville, Ellis and 
Liberal, Kan.; Waynoka, Ralph and Sayre, Okla.; Sweet- 
water, Big Spring and San Angelo, Tex. 

Between the Mountain and Pecific time zones the line 
is fixed following the east boundary of the Blackfoot In- 
dian Reservation in Montana, and the Continental Divide, 
to Helena, Butte and Dillon, Mont.; Pocatello, Idaho; 
along the Oregon Short Line to Ogden and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
and the west and south boundaries of Utah to the 113th 
meridian; thence to Seligman and Parker, Ariz., and along 
the Colorado River to the Mexican boundary. All mu- 
nicipalities on the boundary between Mountain and Pacific 
time will carry Mountain standard time. 

The lines fixed will not be followed literally by all com- 
mon carriers, as some railroads which cross the bound- 
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aries between their division or terminal points will 
permitted to carry their general time standard into an 
adjoining zone. These exceptions are enumerated in the 
order, and the Commission says that in such cases jt 
expects that the carriers will advertise and show on their 
time cards and bulletin boards the arrival and departure 
of trains with reference to the standard of time generally 
used in the various communities. , 

Standard time was made effective in the United State 
on the initiative of the American Railway Association, 
Nov. 18, 1883. The daylight-saving act continues the use 
of the mean astronomical time of the 75th, 90th, 105th 
and 120th degree meridians west of Greenwich as stanj. 
ards for the Eastern, Central, Mountain and Pacific time 
zones, respectively, which have been used as standards 
since 1883, when the original plan was adopted. Severa| 
states and many municipalities have since adopted the 
time of one of the standard time meridians, but the Con. 
mission finds that public sentiment and habits have beep 
more potent factors in fixing time standards than state 
statutes, and the usages of carriers have been and are 
largely controlling in determining local time, as it has 
been generally less inconvenient for communities to adjust 
standards and habits to railroad time than to endure 
dual time standards. The local conflicts as to what time 
standards should be followed in cities such as Cleveland 
and Detroit have been prolonged and bitter, and similar 
controversies have occurred at many less important points 
situated nearly midway between the time meridians. 

The report points out that the act leaves all of Alaska 
within a single time zone, although that territory extends 
east and west more than two and one-half hours of time, 
The Commission says that it cannot deal with this matter 
nor with the omission of the Hawaiian Islands from the 
terms of the daylight-saving act. 


TENTATIVE REPORT ON FRUIT JAR 
ADJUSTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report by Attorney Examiner Pattison, 
it is recommended that the Commission dismiss the sup 
plemental complaint or petition of the complainant in No. 
8180, A. H. Kerr & Co. et al. vs. Sand: Springs Railway Co. 
et al. The original report, 40 I. C. C. 291, required the 
carriers to establish a designated relationship of rates on 
glass fruit jars and jelly glasses from Sand Springs, Okla, 
Muncie, Ind., Wheeling, W. Va., and Washington, Pa., to 
Pacific Coast destinations. The supplemental petition said 
the failure of the defendants promptly to establish the re 
lationship had resulted in damage to the complainants. 
The order to establish the relationships was served il 
July, 1916, and was to be made effective within sixty days. 
It was made effective December, 1917, or fourteen months 
after the original order said it should be. It directed that 
there be a differential of ten cents on the two kinds of 
containers. The first tariffs filed by the carriers in sup 
posed compliance with the orders were suspended on com: 
plaint of the complainants. Under the omnibus order 
authorizing carriers to cancel all suspended tariffs so as 
to make way for the fifteen per cent advance the tariffs in 
supposed compliance with the order establishing a differ- 
ential went by the board. It was not until tariffs under 
the fifteen per cent permission were filed that the orders 
of the Commission were obeyed. 

Pattison, in his report, says the complainants contrib 
uted to the conditions that made impossible the establish- 
ment of a differential by having the first tariffs suspended, 
and that the only damage the testimony showed them to 
have suffered was that they did not sell as much of thei 
product as they thought they would have, had the adjust: 
ment been made. The proof, the report says, does nd 
establish the fact of damage or the amount thereof. 


TWENTY-THREE IN ONE DAY 

The Trafic World Washington Bureos 

Twenty-three complaints were placed on the files of the 
Commission Nov. 22. That is the largest number fof a loné 
time and is taken as the advance guard of a large nuit 
ber that will be brought, because shippers have no conf: 
dence that either the Railroad Administration or the traf 
committees will make changes they think are imperativé 
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CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In the discussion provoked by Mr. Lawrence’s testimony 
concerning book cloth it was developed Nov. 14 that the 
effect is to raise the rate in Official, decrease it in the 
south and leave it unchanged in the west. Examiner 
Disque asked why, if second is reasonable in Official, first 
in the west is not too high. Mr. Fyfe said that in his opin- 
jon second is too low on articles worth as high as forty 
cents a yard or fifty or sixty cents a pound. 

Mr. Kendall said there is no competition between book 
doth, covering paper and imitation or artificial leather 
for covering books. His contention was that there is 
nothing other than technical differences between the stif- 
fened cotton piece cloths, and the difference in use is 
the only real distinction. 

Iron and steel items were brought up just before the 
end of the morning session. D. T. Lawrence, in con- 
tinuance of what was said at Atlanta, offered the justifi- 
cation of the Official committee for changes in items cov- 
ering articles moving on their own wheels, fifteen in num- 
per. Locomotives and bridge builders’ outfits were the 
two items brought forward. On some of these articles 
fifth and sixth classes are imposed, with certain allow- 
ances for tare. In regard to locomotives, bridge builders’ 
erection outfits and air brake inspection cars, Mr. Law- 
rence said most liberal tare allowances or substitutes 
therefor are made. 

On locomotives not moving under their own power, the 
rating is fifth class on one-half actual weight, minimum 
36,000 pounds. The allowance of fifty per cent of weight 
was made on the theory that the carrier was earning 
revenue without being under the burden of furnishing 
equipment to carry the locomotive. 

The proposal is to make the rating ninety per cent 
of sixth class at actual weight instead of fifth at one-half 
On a locomotive weighing 120,000 
pounds, which is the weight of locomotives sent into 
the southeast for use on short lines and industrial roads, 
the charges are about the same as under the old rating, 
using the Disque C. F. A. scale, and the rate per ton per 
mile prescribed for use in the south by the I. C. C., and 
taking note of the fact that there have been general ad- 
vances since that I. C. C. decision, amounting to fifty 
per cent. 


Mr. Lawrence said the fifty per cent addition to rates 
made since the latter part of 1914 was his reason for 
making the ratings so as to bring in a revenue fifty per 
cent more than allowed by the Commission in its deci- 
sion as to the rates on locomotives moving from Official 
Classification territory to the southeast. Answering ques- 
tions by Chas. E. Cotterill, Mr. Lawrence admitted that 
at 300 miles the per ton mile return in Official territory 
would be higher than the allowance made by the Com- 
mission for the southeast, plus fifty per cent. Mr. Cot- 
terill observed that the Commission had declined to allow 
a fifteen per cent increase in the south, so that, to that 
extent, he had no warrant except disagreement with the 
Commission. 


Mr. Lawrence went into algebra to arrive at the proper 
charges, tare and so forth, to be made on and in behalf 
of bridge builders’ erection outfits. He went into great 
and technical details in explaining the proposed change. 

“Why do you propose ninety per cent of sixth on all 
these articles, instead of seventy-five on some and eighty 
on others?” asked Mr. Disque. 

“Because I’m not convinced that there should be any 
Variations,” said Mr. Lawrence. “I think the charges on 
bridge builders’ erection outfits have been too liberal— 
80,000 for tare and 70,000 pounds as the weight of the 
tonnage carried.” 


“If the lading on a bridge builder’s erection car were 
removed so that it became a mere steel flat car you would 
haul it for 9 cents per car mile, wouldn’t you?” asked 
C. S. Belsterling, attorney for the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, consulting the consolidated book. Mr. Law- 
rence said yes. He also admitted that the carrier makes 
No mileage allowance to the shipper who furnishes the 
‘ar upon this tonnage from which the carrier derives 
revenue. Mr. Lawrence suggested the car upon which 


the erection machinery is installed is heavier than flat 
‘ars. Mr. Collyer suggested that there is no clear line 
of demarkation between the car and its lading. Mr. Bel- 
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sterling said there is a clear line, one that would enable 
the carrier to assess the rate on the lading and make 
an allowance for the equipment furnished by the shipper. 

Examiner Disque, while the lawyer and witness were 
exchanging views, was figuring. When he had finished he 
remarked that apparently the carriers in Western Trunk 
Line territory are willing to haul these erection outfits 
for 400 miles for less money than the carriers in Official 
territory. 

Murray M. Billings, for the Iron and. Steel Institute, 
discussed the first section of rule 29, which had been the 
subject of many conferences. Efforts to come to an un- 
derstanding with the carriers were unsuccessful, so. the 
matter had to be brought forward for the consideration 
of the Commission. The rule governs the shipment of 
long articles requiring two or more cars. In the south 
and west the present rule puts a minimum of 45,000 on 
the two carloads and 60,000 on three cars for either con- 
tinuous or overhanging loads. 

In Official territory the minimum for a double load is 
45,000 for the continuous load, and 60,000 for the three 
carload. For overhanging loads in Official territory the 
minimum on the carload is 45,000 pounds and 81,000 
peunds for three cars. 

The uniform proposal is 60,000 for the two-car continu- 
ous and 84,000 for the three-carload. For the overhang- 
ing loads the minima are 60,000 and 96,000. 

These long articles, trusses for bridges and buildings, 
are necessary because at bridges there are no facilities 
for riveting and in cities the municipal authorities will 
not allow the blccking of streets to enable the riveting 
to be done at the point of erection. 

Mr. Billings read into the record the minima which 
the Iron and Steel Institute committee that conferred with 
the classification committees had offered, but which the 
carriers rejected. He said he knows of no change in 
transportation conditions making any justification for any 
such minima. 

“No human being can interpret the existing or proposed 
rules and he sure it means what he may think it means,” 
said Mr. Billings. “If you shift this truss it changes 
from a continuous load to an overhanging load and the 
minimum changes from 60,000 to 81,000 pounds.” 

“In all fairness it is up to the carriers to show what 
change there has been in transportation conditions war- 
ranting an increase in minima on iron and steel articles 
requiring two, three and four cars, while at the same 
time the minima on all others long articles are being 
reduced,” said Mr. Billings. 


Answering questions by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Billings said 
that these changes in the proposed minima would prob- 
ably affect the smaller bridge builders more than the 
American Bridge Company. That would be so because 
the last mentioned company specializes more on railroad 
than on highway bridges. 

At the morning session of November 15 cement bags, 
crop ends, ircn beds, cribs and other things made by a 
manufacturer of such things, were taken up. 

B. L. Glover, traffic manager for the Iowa Portland Ce- 
ment Association, objected to the proposed ratings on 
cement bags, empty, returned, and “crop” ends used in 
cement mills. 


Objections were raised by F. H. Truax, traffic manager 
for the Simmons Company of Kenosha, Wis., against the 
advances in minima applicable to metallic beds, cots, cribs, 
springs therefor, common wood folding chairs, metallic 
ship berths and things of that kind. He said the pro- 
posals carry an advance of 4,000 pounds in Official on the 
standard car and 2,400 pounds in a 50-foot car in Western 
territory. Mr. Truax wanted a mixed carload at 20,000 
pounds at the fifth class. 


“These highly manufactured articles are certainly not 
entitled to a fifth class rating at 20,000 pounds, while 
the fifth class is applied on the raw material at a minimum 
of 36,000 pounds,” said Mr. Fyfe. “Fourth class at a 
minimum of 20,000 is certainly a reasonable arrangement. 
Mr. Truax is asking for a lower rating than applies on 
articles loading much heavier, as, for instance, metal 
filing cabinets and bookcases. There are many items at 
20,000 minimum or higher at the fourth class. Iron 
settees, K. D., take 24,000 at fourth class.” 

Harrison Waechter, traffic manager for a couch manu- 
facturing company at Sheboygan, Wis., minutely described 
the methods of packing so as to lay a foundation for a 
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claim that a couch wrapped with excelsior and burlap 
should take the same rating as couches, boxed or crated. 
He said a wrapped couch takes up less space and carries 
just as safely as a crated one. Answering Mr. Fyfe, Mr. 
Waechter said the loss and damage claims during 1917 
amounted to a little less than one-third of one per cent 
of the value of all the shipments. 


Furniture Items. 


Furniture items came on for consideration at the close 
of the morning session of November 15. It is the convic- 
tion of C. S. Bather that one and a half times first class 
on folding wooden chairs, camp stools and things of that 
kind is unreasonable when applied to frame folding chairs, 
because they are heavier than the lighter stools. He asked 
for a retention of the first class on everything except on 
folded flat chairs, which should take second. He weighed 
176,000 chairs actually shipped to get the average weight 
per cubic foot, which is nearly eleven pounds. 

D. T. Lawrence protested against Mr. Bather making sug- 
gestions for ratings lower than in the existing classifica- 
tion. Examiner Disque, however, did not limit Mr. Bather. 
The latter said it would be hard to discuss the proposals 
without calling attention to injustices now existing, espe- 
cially when, as in this case, the proposal, if adopted, would 
increase the injustice. 

Mr. Bather also objected to the increase on wooden fold- 
ing beds from first to one and a half times first class in 
Official and in Southern. 

“Folding cabinet beds are a thing of the past, except 
in the South, where the movement is considerable,” said 
Mr. Bather. He thought first class on both upright and 
mantel beds would be just. Instead, he said the commit- 
tee is proposing to raise all folding beds in both Official 
and Southern territories to the highest rating. The fold- 
ing bed, he said, is a cheap article of furniture which can- 
not stand a high transportation charge. The bed ranges 
from $14 to $26 per unit. 

Mr. Bather also suggested a retention of first class on 
piano benches, because, as he said, such benches in the 
future will be sent K. D. He said the War Industries Board 
on November 11 put out a suggestion that piano benches 
be put out in such form that they can be shipped K. D. so 
as to conserve car space. Mr. Collyer seemed to be skepti- 
cal about the furniture manufacturers conforming to the 
views of Mr. Baruch. 

The witness thought first class on an article of as little 
value as a piano bench is plenty high enough. Mr. Law- 
rence asked him to find anything in the classification book 
weighing four pounds per cubic foot with as low a rating 
as first. 

As to sideboards and buffets, Mr. Bather objected to mak- 
ing the cheap wrapped buffets pay 1% times first while 
the heavier sideboards, boxed, pay only first class. ‘The 
cheaper grades, which are also light, can be carried, 
wrapped, with less risk than the heavier crated or boxed 
articles. 

A considerable part of Mr. Bather’s time during the 
afternoon session of November 15 was given over to an- 
swering questions concerning the packing practices of the 
furniture manufacturers. He said the manufacturer, when 
he sends out his product, has no desire to have it come 
back ‘to him. His interest is to have it reach his customer 
in good condition. Therefore, he said, that retention of rat- 
ings on wrapped articles will not encourage poor packing. 

“There is hardly a manufacturer who does not now pack 
more securely than the tariffs and classifications require,” 
said Bather, who made it clear that the desire of the 
manufacturers is to save cost wherever that is possible. 

The Southern Classification men and Mr. Bather got into 
aispute as to the ratings now applied on kitchen cabient 
parts, particularly the table or base, not attached to the 
upper. One said it doew and the other it doesn’t. 

“Well, it’s all a matter of interpretation,” suggested Mr. 
Colquitt, “and both have your views in the record. Now, 
can’t we get along?” 

The witness continued on the stand from just before the 
noon recess of November 15 to the recess on the following 
day. He took up dozens of items in the furniture list with 
a view to showing that the classification men have singled 
out the furniture list to make density of the commodity the 
only factor in the making of the ratings, and that they 
gave no thought to any other and wholly ignored density 
in rating other commodities. 
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D. T. Lawrence, for the Official Classification Com mittee 
in equal detail explained and justified the ratings, espe. 
cially the rating of 14% times first for so many of the fy. 
niture items. Mr. Bather subjected him to cross-examing. 
tion. He asked Mr. Lawrence to say whether the weight 
density basis theory was used in fixing the ratings g, 
show cases, and other analogous articles, on which the rat. 
ing is only first class, or 1% times first. On that theory 
articles of a weight of ten pounds per cubic foot should 
take first class. If it weighed 8 pounds per cubic foot jt 
should be 11% times first and the lighter 1% times firgt, 

As to articles not rated in accordance with that rule, Mr, 
Lawrence said either that he was not a member of the 
committee when the ratings were made or that the rule 
was not strictly followed when it was evident that its strict 
application would work an injustice. Mr. Collyer offered 
to take the witness stand to explain the ratings that were 
made before Mr. Lawrence. He said the weights ascer. 
tained by the Official Committee do not materially differ 
from the figures submitted by Mr. Bather. The only dif. 
ference was that Mr. Bather insisted that the heavier arti. 
cles constituted a larger percentage of the whole tonnage 
than the percentage allowed by the Official Committee. 

In closing the defense of the ratings in the West Mr, 
Fyfe said that 24 reductions were made in furniture boxed 
or crated and 17 in wrapped furniture. The carriers agree 
with the shippers, he said, that the risk is greater on 
wrapped than on boxed or crated furniture; that L. C. L. 
shipments of furniture are less desirable than carloads, 
So agreeing, however, he .said, the carriers, believe the 
new ratings are fair and constitute a recognition of the 
facts as to the relative risks in transporting these light 
and bulky articles. 

Mr. Steadwell explained and justified the changes in the 
South. An obvious error was corrected by him while on 
the stand by changing the rating on chair frames from sec- 
ond to third because the rating on the finished chair, as 
shown in another part of the book, is third. In making 
the change, he said, he was not admitting that third class 
on an article taking a 10,000-pound minimum is a proper 
rating, but inasmuch, for commercial considerations, third 
class on the finished chairs is carried in another part of 
the book, it was obvious that it would be improper to have 
a higher rating on the parts than on the completed article. 

Mr. Steadwell put into the record letters from the South 
ern Railway telling about the loss and damage claims on 
furniture. The money paid out on the different kinds of 
furniture ranges from 30 to 133 per cent of the revenue 
derived from the damaged article or shipment. The high- 
est loss is on wicker and woven furniture. One of the 
furniture men from Louisville, M. J. Parlin, said the Louis 
ville furniture men have had a long argument with the 
Southern respecting loss and damage claims, with the 
Louisville men acting as Missourians, demanding to be 
shown before accepting the Southern’s figures. 


State Classifications. 


A highly explosive part of the consolidated classifica 
tion hearing was reached November 18, when the ques 
tion was again considered as to whether state classifica 
tions, Some real and some only bearing the names of 
states, and exceptions called state classifications, will be 
abolished if the proposed consolidated book is adopted. 
The answer to that question is in the affirmative. The 


_ retort to that answer is that if the Railroad Adminis 


tration tries to abolish the state classifications, withou! 
a definite showing, in accordance with the terms of the 
act to regulate commerce, of unjust discrimination, the 
matter will get into the courts. 

Formal objection was made at the morning session !0 
any proceedings looking to the abolition of the Illinois 
classification, by the substitution therefor of either the 
Western or the Official. It was made twice by John 5. 
Burchmore. He made it the second time because, Ht 
said, the matter will end in the courts. He made tht 
reservation in behalf of himself, because he asserted the 
case will get into the courts. 

The explosions came in connection with the so-called 
Illinois classification, which, it was explained by Mutt 
N. Billings, applies not only in Illinois, but in southe!l 
Wisconsin and northwestern Indiana, not to mention tlt 
cities on the west bank of the Mississippi. It was ® 
connection with this classification that Burchmore’s 0% 
tice was given. Before the Illinois classification came u 
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state commissioners from Florida and Virginia protested 
against the abolition of the classifications in those states 
which are carried as exceptions to the Southern. They 
pointed out that abolition by that or any other method 
would result in enormous advances in rates. In the case 
of Florida, Chairman Burr, of the Florida commission, 
pointed out that the abolition would cause, not only great 
advances in purely state business, but on interstate within 
the state, because interstate rates are based on Jackson- 
ville, with the exceptions to the classification as the 
basis for the rates beyond Jacksonville. In that state 
the carriers do not make a pretense of observing South- 
em Classification, but take the exceptions, which are the 
ratings made in the first place by the state, as the 
proper basis. It was in the course of Mr. Burr’s pres- 
entation, in which he was helped by Mr. Tench, the 
Florida commission’s rate man, that Examiner Disque 
prought the underlying question to the surface. Mr. Burr, 
in his remarks, was proceeding on the assumption that 
there is doubt as to whether the adoption of the con- 
solidated classification would, ipso facto, carry with it 
the exceptions, which are, in the south, also known as 
state classifications. 

“Perhaps the parties here would like to know the scope 
of this proceeding,” suggested Mr. Disque. ae 

“Ig the question as to whether the consolidated classi- 
fication will supersede the Illinois classification in this 
case?” inquired H. M. Slater, who, with Mr. Billings, in 
this particular phase, was acting for the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

“Yes,” was Mr. Disque’s answer. “The Commission is 
thinking of extending Official Classification and C. F. A. 
rates to Illinois, Wisconsin, Duluth and Minneapolis.” 

“I would like to know if the question of substituting 
the consolidated classification for state classifications is 
in issue in this case, or has this matter already been 
decided by the Director-General?” asked Walter C. Mc- 
Cornack. “Is the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
decide whether or not this consolidated classification shall 
be substituted for state classifications?” 

‘I do not know whether the Commission will recom- 
mend one way or the other, but the question whether 
it shall is in issue,” said the examiner. 

Mr. Burchmore’s formal objection ran not only to the 
inherent lack of jurisdiction of the Commission to deal 
with state classifications, but also as to the sufficiency 
or accuracy of the proceedings that have thus far been 
had to warn shippers of what might happen. 

In the course of his testimony, as the representative of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Billings said 
that if the manufacturers of that district, which he said 
was the largest in the country, had had definite informa- 
tion that there was a definite issue on the subject, the 
room would have been filled with objectors to the pro- 
posal to do anything so radical as to abolish a classifica- 
tion that has been in effect since 1882 and was the out- 
come of an agitation begun in 1874, when, he said, there 
were 186 classifications in use on the Wabash alone. 
One of the classification men suggested that what were 
called classifications in those days were really only com- 
modity rates, each station having one or more commodity 
tates applicable only to its own particular markets. 

In the early part of the hearing, Mr. Billings announced 
that, in conference with the carriers, the iron and steel 
men had come to an agreement with regard to castings, 
forgings and sewer pipe. Then the Florida and Virginia 
commissions, represented by Chairman Burr, Attorney De- 
vane and Mr. Tench, for the Florida body, and Attorney 
Sherman, for the Virginia commission, stated their ob- 
Jections to the abolition of the so-called state classifica- 
lions which are carried as exceptions to Southern. Mr. 
Tench was their witness and he showed in detail the 
large advances that would result. The answer of the 
Railroad Administration to that contention has been that 
the traffic committee for the south would put in com- 
modity rates to take care of such situations—in other 
Words, that the proposed classification, so far as the south 
8 concerned, will be a paper fabric to supersede another 
paper fabric, the existing Southern Classification, which 
applies only where the exceptions do not govern. Inas- 
much as nearly every, if not every, state has exceptions, 
It applies only in a few spots. 

— that point Examiner Disque announced that the 

OMmission had under consideration the extension of 
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Official Classification to Illinois and Wisconsin. The Di- 
rector-General, as published in The Traffic World, also 
has that thought. 


Mr. Slater, rate expert for the Illinois commission, by 
way of comment on what Mr. Disque had said, observed 
that shippers in that part of the country had not been 
able to find out what ratings would be used in Illinois— 
that is, whether they would be Western or Southern. 

The traffic managers of cotton oil companies were 
placed on the stand between sections of the discussion 
on state classifications to talk about cottonseed meal 
and hulls. Messrs. Weaver of the Southern Cotton Oil, 
Ignatius of Procter & Gamble, and Linthicum of the 
Empire, being the witnesses. The latter was interested 
in hulls, the question in regard to both hulls and meal 
being as to whether they shall take fertilizer material 
ratings. 

In behalf of the Case Fowler Lumber Company, James 
T. Cruterfield said: ‘We protest against the elimination 
of the classification as in effect at the present time 
through the railroad commission of the state of Georgia 
on account of the peculiar conditions existing in that 
state. It is our understanding that this matter is to be 
handled by the Railroad Administration separate from 
the action of the consolidated classification committee. 
The elimination of the state classification would result 
in an advance on log rates equal to about 75 per cent 
or 100 per cent. Mr. Fyfe of the Western Classification 
wanted to know what peculiar conditions justified the 
same rate on cordwood as on lumber. In order not to 
prolong the testimony in this case, the witness avoided 
argument with Mr. Fyfe, but will say that cordwood 
becomes smoke at delivery of destination, while logs 
produce lumber, which will result in revenue for the 
railroad.” ; 

Then Mr. Billings came forward as a witness for the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, reading a telegram 
from the president of the association asking him and 
Mr. Slater to represent it. Before he could go ahead 
Mr. Burchmore renewed his formal objection, winding up 
with his declaration that the subject would find its way 
into court. When the witness was allowed to go on he 
said a proper understanding of the Illinois classification 
required a consideration of the fundamental considerations 
governing the formulation of the three big classifications. 
In Official, distance was the controlling factor. In the 
west, a grouping of points of production or of consump- 
tion or of both was the primary consideration, with dis- 
tance as only a secondary factor. In the south, the only 
thought was to enable the carriers to meet water com- 
petition, no considerable city in that part of the country 
being more than fifty miles from navigable water. 

“If the shippers using Illinois classification could have 
been certain that their classification was in issue here, 
this room would be full of objectors,” said Mr. Billings. 
“Tllinois classification governs the largest manufacturing 
district in the country. It extends from Indiana into 
Illinois and into Wisconsin, from Illinois into Wisconsin 
and from Illinois to points in near-by states. It is not a 
state classification, although it is so-called. It is the re- 
sult of an agitation carried on from 1874 to 1882. 

“Illinois is the buffer state where the three great ideas 
of rate-making meet. If Official Classification and C. F. A. 
rates are extended into that territory the railroads having 
less than fifteen per cent of the mileage and carrying 
about nineteen per cent of the tonnage, with their east- 
ern proprietors or sympathies, will govern the western 
and southern lines that have the mileage and carry the 
tonnage.” 

“Does that follow?” inquired Mr. Burchmore. 


“Perhaps, even if it does extend Official to that terri- 
tory, it will not extend the C. F. A. scale,” remarked 
Examiner Disque, half humorously, because he is the 
author of the C. F. A. scale. 

In the colloquy which followed, Billings and others made 
it emphatic that if the shippers in Illinois classification | 
territory were forced to choose between Official and West- 
ern, they would take the latter. 


“What you’d like is Western Classification with your 
own ratings,” said Mr. Fyfe. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Billings put in exhibits 
to show how well Illinois classification serves the in- 
dustries of that big manufacturing district. His exhibit, 
No. 759, showed that the grouping of towns on the 
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Mississippi River receive equal rates on iron and steel 
articles, so they can all compete in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements. 

“If you extend Official Classification and the C. F. A. 
scale you introduce the inhuman mileage scale,” said Mr. 
Billings. “I use that word inhuman advisedly, because 
a mileage scale ignores everything human and makes 
distance the only factor. With the C. F. A. scale in effect 
here every point would have a different rate, instead of 
each town in a group having the same and the groups 
being made, not so much with regard to geography, as 
with regard to commercial conditions.” 


Continuing, Mr. Billings said: “The structure in IIli- 
nois is not perfect. Perfection means death. The rose 
is brought to perfection and dies. It, however, is the 
best that has been worked out. The industries in Illinois 
have been built up on the classification in use there. It 
contains descriptions and ratings from each of the three 
great classifications because competition comes from the 
three territories. Introduce the mileage scale, and no- 
body knows what will be the effect. We do know, how- 
ever, that the shippers of the country are having trouble 
enough even now readjusting their business from a war 
to a peace basis without being asked to give considera- 
tion to so large a proposition as this.” 

“As a matter of opinion, don’t you think this is too large 
a matter to be handled as.an incident in the consolidated 
classification case?” asked Mr. Burchmore. Mr. Billings 
agreed with him. 

Mr. Billings said he intended only to cover the funda- 
mental principles involved in this proposal to abolish the 
Illinois classification by substituting for it the Official 
Classification and C. F. A. ratings, while Mr. Slater, speak- 
ing for the shippers that were represented at the hearing 
before the traffic committees at Chicago, would go into 
the details. 

One of the first declarations made by Mr. Slater was 
that he had not known what the proceeding was about, 
but he had prepared a large number of exhibits on the 
assumption that Official Classification and C. F. A. rates 
would be extended to Illinois territory. His exhibits were 
confined wholly to class rates, carload and less than car- 
load, to show the effect on traffic in Illinois compared 
with traffic from Indiana into Illinois and from Illinois 
into neighboring states. 

“Nearly seventy-six per cent of the resulting rates from 
Illinois to destinations on the west bank of the Mississippi 
will be higher than the rates to points beyond,” said 
the witness. “Under the proposed rates points 639 miles 
from Chicago, in South Dakota will have as low or lower 
rates than points on the Mississippi River.” 

At that point E. I. Lewis, chairman of the Indiana 
commission, speaking for Indiana shippers, tried to obtain 
consent to offer exhibits without putting the Indiana com- 
mission’s expert on the stand. Mr. Burchmore objected. 
It was agreed that there should be a conference and if 
the matter submitted was such as did not require cross- 
examination it would be allowed to go in. 

O. L. Shewmake, for the Virginia commission, also 
asked the privilege of submitting data to show the effect 
of the abolition of the Virginia exceptions. 


The hearing November 19 was as quiet as a meeting of 
deaf mutes in comparison with the one the preceding day. 
J. M. Henderson, counsel for the Iowa commission, put in 
exhibits to show the deleterious effect on Iowa shippers 
that would be produced by the extension of Official Classi- 
fication and C. F. A. ratings to the districts in which the 
Illinois commission scale is applied, not by the Illinois 
authorities, but by the conflicting carriers using the three 
large classifications in territories in which their competi- 
tion among themselves is not so keen. 


Then the soap manufacturers took the stand to protest 
against the proposal to eliminate the any quantity rating 
on soap in the south, at sixth class. Mr. Ignatius, traffic 
manager for Procter & Gamble, said the effect of that 
elimination and the substitution therefor of third class L. 
C. L. and fifth class in carloads would be to increase the 
manufacture of soap at home. Mr. Kirk, of the Southern 
committee, interrogated him minutely as to how he had 
reached such a conclusion when the fact is that the ad- 
vance will run from a quarter to a half a cent a bar of 
soap. Mr. Ignatius said the conclusion had been reached 
by the sales force, the members of which come into inti- 
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mate contact with the trade and must know the probable 
effect of any and all increases in cost to the retailer. 

The soap men were followed by the packers who pro. 
tested against the elimination of the rule allowing the mix. 
ing of fresh meats and‘ packing house products. 

The packers were represented by H. K. Crafts and W, 
W. Manker for Armour &.Co.; Ross D. Rynder, Swift ¢ 
Co.; John S. Burchmore and H. T. Hickerson, for Morris 
& Co.; R. R. Hargis for Wilson & Co., and Walter E. Me. 
Cornack, Iowa packers. 

After D. M. Pomfret, traffic manager for Colgate & (Co, 
had testified as to the prices of soaps, so as to show that 
an advance of one-half cent per bar is a big factor in the 
soap business, the carriers put forward E. F. Saur, special 
agent of the Panhandle, to testify as to the terminal costs 
on less than carload freight. Messrs. Burchmore and kyn-. 
der objected to Mr. Saur’s testimony on account of imma- 
teriality and redundancy. They said the costs were not 
figured down to soap or any other particular commodity. 
Besides, they said, the figures had all been placed before 
the Commission in what the lawyers called the carload 
dairy products case, in which a tentative report has been 
made recommending a rating of third class. The carriers 
object to that, they think, inasmuch as the Commission 
thinks there should be a carload rating on dairy products. 
Terminal cost figures were put in in both cases. The ten- 
der of the figures used in the dairy carload rating and 
refrigeration reparation cases was like an invitation to 
renew a fight, especially inasmuch as the attorneys for 
the soapmakers and the packers professed to believe the 
railroad men were trying in this case to indicate to the 
Commission that while these figures had been used to per- 
suade it to allow advances on the first four numbered 
classes in Official Classification, they now want it to re 
gard them as ground for an increase in ratings. 

“They have used these figures to get an advance in the 
rates on the first four classes and now they are asking the 
Commission to increase their ratings,’ said Mr. Burch- 
more. “The Commission gave them the increase to cover 
the increased terminal costs and now they want still more 
for terminal costs.” 

Examiner Disque decided to allow the figures to be put 
into the record. Mr. Saur estimated the terminal cost in 
Official Classification territory to be 6.30 cents per 100 
pounds, exclusive of switching. They were 3.15 cents in 
1916. 

H. E. Coverston of the Big Four, who also made ter- 
minal cost studies, estimated the cost of 7.3 cents and that 
L. C. L. terminal costs, exclusive of switching, are from two 
and a half to three times that of carload freight. 


Mr. Collyer, in defense of a third class L. C. L. and fifth 
carloads, presented information that was so full and novel 
that even the traffic managers came around to examine 
his exhibits, because among them were soap in leaves 
bound together like a book and soap in a cartridge to one 
end of which was attached a rubber device that could be 
used as a shaving brush. He also said soap was valued 
as high as $4 a cake. These facts were brought forward 
to show the ‘reasonableness of third class for so valuable 
an article of commerce. 

The defense of the ratings proposed on soap, third in 
L. C. L. and fifth in C. L., was completed by the classifi- 
cation men at the morning session on November 20. The 
witnesses on the stand were Messrs. Collyer, who had 
begun his testimony the preceding day, Steadwell and 
Fyfe. 

At ‘the afternoon session of that day the packers came 
forward with their witnesses to show that the proposed 
mixed carload rule carried in the consolidated classificx 
tion is an unmixed evil. The first witness was Mr. Davis, 
representing Morrell & Co. of Ottumwa, Ia., offered by 
W. E. McCornack. Mr. Davis made it exceedingly ei 
phatic that the small packer needs the mixed carload rule 
in his business. Attorney-Examiner Disque, by some of 
his questions, was believed to be of a different opinion. 

Enormous increases in the charges per car will be caused 
if the mixing rule carried in the consolidated classificatio 
is made operative, said W. W. Manker, traffic manage! 
for Armour & Co. He said that, while there is a popula 
impression that the packer can pass every increased cost 
on to the consumer, the fact is that the consumption of 
meat is decreasing, because the packers have had to lt 
crease their prices, against their desire, because theit 
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interests are served by a comparatively large consumption 
of meat. He placed into the record a dozen exhibits to 
show What will be the result. His first exhibit was on 
carloads of mixtures from Fort Worth to Birmingham, 
m_ via the T. & P., ¥. 8. & P., A. & V., and'A. G. &. 
The charges on a carload containing 10,000 pounds of 
fresh meat, 2,000 pounds of dressed salt meat, 1,000 pounds 
of canned sausage in boxes, 1,000 pounds of canned beef 
in boxes, 5,000 pounds of lard in tubs, and 7,000 pounds 
of lard in bulk in boxes, prior to June 25, 1918, were $145. 

On June 26 the charges went up to $181.50. Under the 
proposed consolidated classification basis the charge be- 
comes $500.50. 

The effect of this enormous increase in charges, Mr. 
Manker said, would be to seriously retard the development 
of the live stock industry in the south, which the carriers 
have been trying hard to promote. He said that the rail- 
rads, if the consolidated classification is to be allowed to 
become operative, would be in the attitude of encouraging 
the live stock industry with one hand.and killing it with 
the other. 

R. R. Hargis, for Wilson & Co., also filed a bundle of 
exhibits. He said that if he was compelled to accept the 
elimination of the present mixing rule, he would prefer 
the one suggested by Richard O’Hara at the Chicago meet- 
ing. He said, however, that he would fight to retain the 
present rule. 


HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A request by Chairman Edward N. Hurley of the United 
States Shipping Board that highways transport committee 
workers of the country get back of the peace time task in- 
volved in the transportation of foodstuffs, has been trans- 
mitted to John T. Stockton of Chicago, chairman of the 
highways transport committee area No. 6, comprising the 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Chairman Hurley’s letter says: 

“Our merchant marine of to-day and to-morrow will carry 
a message of good will to the nations of the world. 

“Millions of cruelly starved folk face westward from 
every shore with mouths open to the promise of America. 
These must be fed, and then clothed, and also supplied 
with the other necessities of life. 

“Highways transport facilities at the farmer’s gate— 
and at every farmer’s gate—must immediately suggest the 
initial phase of overseas distribution. The highways trans- 
port service is the first step in the great system of trans- 
portation to the sea and then on the merchant marine to 
the far points of the world. 

“Food must begin to move soon from every hill, through 
every valley of the great country behind our shores, down 
to the shipping points before we can start our ships from 
the ports and fulfill our duty. 

“The United States Shipping Board urges that this mes- 
sage be carried through you and your regional chairmen 
to the state organizations and on down through your great 
body of patriotic men whose vision can well embrace the 
crying need of their brothers in other lands for help.” 


SHORT LINE MEETING 


Representatives of short lines in the northwestern re- 
10n met in Chicago November 19 to the number of about 
fifty to listen to an explanation by L. S. Cass, receiver for 
the Kansas City Northwestern, of the form of contract 
agreed on with the Railroad Administration. E. M. Carr, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Manchester & 
pueida Railway, was chairman of the meeting and E. R. 
py usberger, general manager of the Charles City Western 
Nailway, Was secretary. Those present expressed their 
satisfaction with the contract as explained by Mr. Cass. 
ed following resolutions were adopted: 

in pnerens, The work that has been done at Washington 
me be alf of the short line railroads of the United States 
8 such as demonstrates the great importance of co- 


pperation «and concerted action; 
Whereas, The short line roads in their relation to the 


Aaa with which they connect, in all reasonable 
litter ility must and will have frequent demands and 
ences which can be adjusted and settled only by 
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the Railroad Administration at Washington, and much 
expense and time may be saved and loss avoided by hav- 
ing some organized agency to act for the short line roads 
in any and all matters requiring attention; 

“Whereas, We believe the end of the war and the pe- 
riod of reconstruction and adjustment which follows will 
bring upon the short line railroads a situation more seri- 
ous than that through which they are now passing; and 

“Whereas, It has been explained that the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, which has maintained 
an organized force at Washington since the early part 
of 1918 engaged constantly in protecting the interests 
of all the short line roads of the United States through 
legislation in Congress and the negotiation of a stand- 
ardized contract for short line roads, under the terms of 
which the short line roads are guaranteed such status in 
relation to the federal control and operation of railroads 
as enables them to escape bankruptcy and continue as 
going concerns, in addition to its usual work also pro- 
poses to secure the services of certain men of established 
ability who shall devote themselves to a study of existing 
conditions in connection with the laws now in force, and 
any proposed legislation which may affect such properties 
so that they may be properly safeguarded in the present 
and future, but the plan proposed by said association can- 
not be efficiently carried out unless there is substantial 
co-operation of all the short line railroads: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That it is the sense of 
this meeting of short line railroads that the conditions 
brought about by the war are such that the very present 
and future existence of the short line railroads is at 
stake; it is our opinion that the fight in and out of 
Congress which has been made for the short line roads 
must be continued and we hereby appeal to all these roads 
to unite in a single organization so that the expense of 
each road may be minimized and the political strength 
so mobilized as to be most efficient in the contest which 
confronts them.” 


NEW LOG SCALE 


The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager, under date of October 18, 1918, 
wrote the following letter to C. A. Prouty of the'United 
States Railroad Administration, with respect to a new log 
scale, reference to which was made in The Traffic World 
of November 16: 

“Responding to yours of the 3d, suggesting that we pre- 
pare what we regard as a fair scale of rates to be applied 
to the transportation of logs, bolts and billets over: roads 
under federal control without any refund when the manu- 
factured product is shipped out of the mill point. 

“Subsequent to receiving your letter we have compiled 
a statement which we enclose, showing present rates in 
all the tariffs in our office of the lines in the south and 
southwest, the combined averages of all lines shown and 
the proposed scale of rates as suggested by us. 

“In our opinion, based on experience, the various scales 
of rates shown move over 90 per cent of the hardwood 
logs, bolts and billets. 

“It will be seen that the statement contains the high 
scale of rates of such lines as the N. C. & St. L., L. & N., 
and G. M. & N. railroads, as well as the low rates as estab- 
lished by the Railroad Commission of Texas. 

“The proposed scale of rates were constructed as fol- 
lows: 

“The first 10 miles made $8 per car, which is approxi- 
mately the same as the combined averages of all the mile- 
age scales of the various lines shown. 


“The present rates of the carriers throughout the coun- 
try for a haul of 10 miles range from $3 to $10 per car, 
and we feel that $8 per car, as a minimum per car charge, 
is just and reasonable for the service involved. 


“In constructing the proposed rates for the distances be- 
yond 10 miles we have added to each additional 10 miles 
$1 per car, which is the basis used by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in arriving at the mileage rates pre- 
scribed in case 9134, Pier Pont Manufacturing Company 
et al. vs. Southern Railway Company, and according to 
the record in case 9134, is the same basis that the Southern 
Railway intended to apply uniformally over its system on 
intrastate and interstate traffic. 

“We feel that the method of arriving at the proposed 
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scale of rates is reasonable and is as nearly fair as any 
scale that could be suggested. 

“While it is true that the suggested rates are somewhat 
lower than the combined averages of all lines, this is 
brought about because of the fact that the scale of G. M. 
& N. Railroad for 10 miles is $8, it reaches $30 at 150 miles; 
T. & P. Railway for 10 miles is $9.50, it reaches $31.50 
at 105 miles; K. C. S. Railway for 10 miles is $10, it reaches 
$30 at 148 miles; N. C. & St. L. Railway for 10 miles is 
$10, it reaches $30 at 100 miles. 

“It is apparent that these mileage scales were improperly 
constructed, because the maximum rates are too high for 
the short distances shown and no gradual advance has 
been made in the rates as the distance increases. 

“In this connection your attention is directed to the fact 
that the scale of the Missouri Pacific Railroad and St. L. 
S. W. Railway for 200 miles is $28 per car. 

“The combined averages for distances over 150 miles 
is somewhat higher than it would have been if the mileage 
rates of such lines as M. C. Railroad, St. L.-S. F. Railroad, 
A. G. S. Railroad, M. L. & T. Railroad and the Texas lines 
had been extended to 200 miles on basis of the usual rela- 
tive advance as the distance increases. 

“Under the 25 per cent advance scale, rates for short 
distances did not receive as large an advance as was ac- 
corded rates for longer distances. This accounts for the fact 
that the combined averages up to 25 miles is approximately 
the same as the suggested rates. 

“If the old rates for the first 10 nfiles or block had 
been advanced 25 per cent and each additional 10 miles or 
blocks been made with the same relation to the first block 
rate as existed under the old adjustment, then the com- 
bined averages, for all distances, would not have exceeded 
the proposed rates. 

“To illustrate: The Missouri Pacific Railroad old ad- 
justment was 2c for 25 miles, and 4c was added for each 
additional 25 miles. The old rate, therefore, for 100 miles 
was 3c. 

“Under the 25 per cent advance the present rates of the 
Missouri Pacific for 25 miles or less is 21%4c, and if the 4c 
had been added to each additional 25 miles, the rate for 
100 miles would have been 4 cents, or $16 per car, instead 
of 41%4c, or $18 per car as now published. The rate we 
are proposing for 100 miles is $17 per car. 

“Several years ago we compiled a statement of the actual 
weight of hardwood logs moving into saw mills and found 
that the average weight was approximately 56,000 per car. 

“The proposed rates apply per car of 40,000 pounds and 
all excess weight is to be charged in proportion, therefore, 
in considering the adjustment there should be taken into 
consideration the fact that the carriers will actually re- 
ceive, because of the average loading of 56,000 pounds per 
ear, revenue on basis of approximately 40 per cent higher 
than the rates per car as suggested. In other words, in- 
stead of the carriers earning $8 per car as a minimum 
charge, they will actually receive an’ average per Car 
charge of $11.20, and instead of the per car charge of 100 
miles being $17, the carriers will earn an average of $23.80 
per car. We think it desirable that no change be made in 
the minimum weight, as certain species of logs will not 
load to exceed 40,000 pounds. 

“On our statement we have not shown rates beyond 200 
miles. In discussing this matter with our members, how- 
ever, they feel that rates should be established where neces- 
sary for a distance of 400 miles. 

“A number of the tariffs listed on our statement provides 
that the scale of rates shown apply on rough lumber for 
drying and manufacturing into boxes, flooring, etc., rough 
sawn heading or staves, flitches, spoke blanks, etc. 


‘We have not undertaken to suggest in our statement 
what rates should apply to these commodities; it appears, 
however, that it would be advisable to apply a transit ar- 
rangement to such commodities as we mention, for the 
reason that if the rates are applied as flat rates into the 
milling point it might result in defeating the through rates. 

“To show the importance of these rates, we might men- 
tion the fact that practically all carriers in Arkansas and 
west of the Mississippi River carry transit arrangements on 
the articles that we mention, and according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service Bulletin 106, over 59 
per cent of the lumber produced in Arkansas is further 
manufactured within the state.” 
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PRIORITY MODIFICATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


The War Industries Board, in Circular No. 57, says: 

All of the rules, regulations, restrictions and directions 
embodied in orders and circulars issued by the Priorities 
Division of the War Industries Board are continued in ef. 
fect subject to the following modifications: 

Section First—Section 5 of Revised Circular No. 21, jg. 
sued by this Division as of date October 15, 1918, dealing 
with non-war construction, is hereby amended so as here. 
after to read as follows: 


Section 5.—Construction Projects Not Requiring Permits or 
Licenses from Non-War Construction Section.—Construction 
projects falling within the following classifications are hereby 
approved and no permits or licenses will be required therefor 
from the Non-War Construction Section: 

(1) Construction projects approved in writing by the facilities 
division of the War Industries Board. 

(2) All farm and ranch buildings, structures or improvements, 

(3) All buildings, structures, roadways, plant facilities or other 
construction projects of every nature whatsoever, undertaken 
by the United States Railroad Administration or by any rail or 
water transportation company, organization or utility (whether 
or not under the direction of such administration) or by the 
American Railway Express Company, or by the owner or op- 
erator of any telegraph or telephone line. 

(4) The construction, maintenance, improvement or develop- 
ment, by Federal, state or municipal authorities of highways, 
roads, boulevards, bridges, streets, parks and playgrounds. ~ 

(5) The construction, extension, improvement, maintenance or 
repair of any public utility, including water-supply systems, 
sewer systems, light and power facilities and street and inter. 
urban railways. , 

(6) The construction, extension or repairs of all irrigation and 
drainage projects. 

(7) Construction projects connected with the extension, ex- 
pansion or development of mines of every character whatsoever 
or connected with the production and refining of mineral oils 
and of natural gas. 

(8) The construction, alterations or extensions of, or repairs 
or additions to plants engaged principally in producing, milling, 
refining, preserving, refrigerating or storing foods and feeds. 

(9) The construction of new or the alterations or extensions 
of existing schoolhouses, churches, hospitals and Federal, state 
or municipal buildings, involving in the aggregate a cost not 
exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000). 

(10) The construction of new buildings or structures not em- 
braced in any of the foregoing classifications or the repairs or 
additions to, or alterations or extensions of existing buildings 
and structures, in either case involving in the aggregate a cost 
not exceedng ten thousand dollars ($10,000). 


(11) The construction of new buildings or structures not em- 
braced in any of the foregoing classifications, or the repairs or 
addtions to or alterations or extensions of existing buildings or 
structures, in either case involving in the aggregate a cost not 
exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000), when approved 
in writing by the State Council of Defense or its duly authorized 
representative. 

(12) Buildings begun prior to September 3, 1918, where a sub- 
stantial portion of the building has already been constructed. 


Section Second—All limitations on the production of 
building materials, including brick, cement, lime, hollow 
tile and lumber, are hereby removed, and the materials s0 
produced may be sold and delivered for use in connection 
with any building project for which no permit or license is 
required under revised priority circular No. 21, as further 
revised by section first hereof, or to any project authorized 
by permits or licenses issued in pursuance of said circular. 
All- limitations upon the production or use of lime of 
crushed or pulverized limestone in any form for agricul 
tural uses are hereby removed. 


Section Third—Restrictions upon industries and manl- 
facturers in their production of, or in their consumption 
of materials for, commodities hereafter in this sectidl 
enumerated, as such restrictions are expressed in ordels 
and circulars issued by this Division, are hereby so modi 
fied that such restrictions for the respective periods pre 
vided for in such several orders and circulars shall be less 
than the restrictions provided for in such orders and cl 
culars to the extent of 50 per cent of such restrictions; that 
is to say, where the industry has been curtailed for a state 
period a certain percentage of its production or in its cor 
sumption of materials, such curtailment for such period ¥ 
hereby reduced to the extent of one-half of the curtailment 
expressed in such order or circular. To illustrate: Wher 
an industry for the last four months of 1918 has been “ 
tailed 25 per cent, such curtailment is herety changed ® 
12% per cent for such period; where it has been curtail 
40 per cent, such curtailment is hereby changed to 20 pet 
cent, and where it has been curtailed 50 per cent, Sl 
curtailment is hereby changed to 25 per cent. The c® 
modities referred to are as follows: 
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1. Agricultural implements and farm operating equipment, in- 

; cluding tractors. 

2. Road machinery. 

3. Coal, coke and wood burning cooking and heating stoves and 
ranges. 

4, Gas ranges, 
appliances. 

5. Oil and gasoline heating and cooking devices. 

6. Electrical heating and cooking devices and appliances. 

7. Black galvanized and enameled ware and tin-plate house- 
hold utensils. 

8. Refrigerators. 

9, Ice-cream freezers. 

10. Washing machines. 

11. Clothes wringers. 

12. Family sewing machines. 

13. Electric vacuum cleaners. 

14. Metal beds, cots, couches, bunks and metal springs for 
same. ; 

15. Boilers and radiators. 

16. Baby carriages. 

17. Corsets. 

18. Bicycles. 

19. Electric fans (including motors). 

20. Builders’ hardware. 

21. Padlocks. 

22. Stepladders. 

23. Scales and balances. 

24. Rat and animal traps. 

25. Talking machines (including motors and accessories). 

26. Talking-machine needles. 

27. Clock-watches and clocks. 

28. Watch movements and watch cases. 

29. Hand stamping and marking devices. 

30. Safes and vaults. 

31. Lawn mowers. 

32. Pottery. ba, 

33. Pocket knives and similar products. 

34. Linoleum. 

35. Rag felt floor covering. 

36. Sporting goods. 

37. Glass bottles and glass jars. 

38. Tin plate. 

39. Pianos, including piano players, automatic pianos and parts. 

40. Penumatic automobile tires. 

41. Passenger automobiles. 

42, Cash registers. 


water heaters, room heaters, hot plates and 


Nothing herein contained shall be construed to release 
any industry or manufacturer from the strict observance of 
the rules and regulations of the Conservation Division of 
the War Industries Board as applicable to such industry 
or manufacture. 


Section Fourth—Dealers (wholesale and retail) in raw 
materials, semi-finished and finished products, are hereby 
relieved from the obligation to give and require pledges re- 
lating to such commodities, notwithstanding any provision 
for pledges in any order or circular heretofore issued by 
the Priorities Division, and notwithstanding any stipula- 
tion in any pledge that they will require pledges from those 
who buy from them for resale: Provided, however, build- 
ing materials and other products shall not be sold and de- 
livered for use in connection with any non-war construction 
projects save those for which no permit or license is re- 
quired under Priority Circular No. 21, as revised by section 
first hereof, or those authorized by permits or licenses is- 
sued in pursuance of said circular: Provided further, 
Manufacturers will continue to give pledges in accordance 
with the terms of orders and circulars heretofore issued, 
and comply with all pledges heretofore or hereafter given, 
save that they are hereby relieved from the provisions in 
such pledges as require manufacturers to exact pledges 
from those who buy from them for resale. 


Section Fifth—The Priorities Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board will, as far as practicable, assist industries in 
procuring materials, fuel, transportation and labor to enable 
them to increase their operations to normal limits as rapidly 
as conditions may warrant. Precedence must, however, be 
given to stimulate and increase the production of cargo 
ships and supply the requirements of the army and the 
navy of the United States, as well as to provide for this 
nation’s proper proportion of the enormous volume of ma- 
terials, equipment and supplies as shall be required for 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the devastated ter- 
ritories of Europe. Precedence must also be given to such 
activities as will tend to stimulate the production of foods 
and teeds, of coal, of natural gas, of oil and its products, 
of textiles and clothing, and of minerals; and to provide 
for deterred maintenance, additions, betterments and exten- 
Slons of railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, and other 
public utilities, and to permit and stimulate the intensive 
development of inland waterways. 


The \Var Industries Board requests, and with confidence 
Shall .xpect to receive, the continuance of that whole- 


heart «.: co-operation and support of the industries of this 
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nation which it has heretofore enjoyed, and which will 
make possible the success of so much of the industrial 
adjustment program covering the period of transition from 
a war to a peace basis as it is called upon to administer. 


ASKS SENATE TO ENDORSE GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


' A resolution asking the Senate to express itself as favor- 
ing Government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, oil wells and coal mines was offered by Senator 
Lewis of Illinois on November 21. Immediately, advocates 
of Government ownership began circulating it as if it were 
the beginning of their campaign. This is the second meas- 
ure of that kind offered by Senator Lewis, the first being 
a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to acquire 
the Virginian Railroad, and coal lands in Virginia and 
West Virginia, so as to assure an ample supply of fuel for 
the navy. Secretary Daniels did not back that proposal, 
nor so far as could ever be learned did Director-General 
McAdoo or President Wilson. Lewis, so far as is known, 
is also playing a lone hand in this case. 


EXPORTS FOR OCTOBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo announced, November 14, a 
report from the Exports Control Committee for the month 
of October shows that arrivals of carload export freight 
at North Atlantic ports (inclusive of bulk grain and coal) 
during the month totaled 45,210 cars, while deliveries were 
42.655 cars, resulting in an increase of freight on hand, 
principally due to recent arrivals of United States govern- 
ment freight. The situation is the same in South Atlantic 
and gulf ports, there being a slight increase at those ports. 
Arrangements have been made for a proper distribution of 
ocean tonnage to take care of this movement. 

The estimated tonnage of export freight, including U. S. 
government freight but exclusive of bulk grain and coal, 
handled during the month of October, compared with Octo- 
ber export tonnage of previous years, is as follows: 


With Per cent With Per cent 
October— increase. October— increase. 
RII ecaieraccntsisl aialedch es nents SE PEE, Sectinabasaeusslcckad 27.1 
CO ee eer CR CEE Kasakdaseyasonescewe 57.2 
BOE Sskte es rsasaceswon 70.0 


The average daily delivery of cars of export freight at 
North Atlantic ports, April to October, 1918, inclusive, was 
as follows: 





Port. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
en 100 98 76 92 64 26 88 
PGW DOVE oic.ces iw 680 814 845 932 741 712 1,029 
Philadelphia ...... 105 184 123 128 154 147 160 
Baltimore? cscs 124 122 140 156 105 109 113 
Newport News .... 24 106 104 103 76 147 145 
WOPTOUS .<ciice scales 22 24 63 69 92 107 112 

TOUR sits cS cacase 1,055 1,348 1,351 1,480 1,232 1,248 1,647 


There was a decided increase during the month of Octo- 
ber due to the rapidly increasing volume of freight for 
account of the United States government. 

U. S. government freight on hand at all North Atlantic 
ports on railroad-operated terminals, as of November 5, 
was as follows: 





Army ase letancshs sa cal iog hcayra cata fs alae se wa oe qin ice hee asp ello 4,540 cars 
BOO | Sivas ain Zicw re Rete ke cin dao dala aee Ree bike we Rs owt 54 cars 
PNR Sieiexare oie asssa bd wralWiSete Ssce baw aie a ernie ereihaled wateglaemars 4,594 cars 


The total arrivals for week ending November 5, inclusive, 
were: 





Army wisbiptat alia atsabn' ig lelase ie bier Te wiielal tetera tase ve ase e ands) e-aiete whan aaa 6,999 cars 
PS shicina separa Racamdra tetas oireth os edeiee abe sdbas 63 cars 
ENE 6s siaeb Wie ed ANA DEEN chaewe iawn tee a eetee 7,062 cars 


Over 4,000 cars for the U. S. government were under load 
at New York at one period last week. There is ample 
storage space at the seaboard and the closest co-operation 
is being given by the War Department and the U. S. Navy 
Department in the matter of prompt disposition after ar- 
rival. To show the enormous increase in the movement, 
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the deliveries to all North Atlantic ports during September 
were about 13,000 cars, while for October they were over 
20,000. 

The provision program for account of the French gov- 
ernment calls for the movement of 14,000 tons via New 
York and 1,000 tons via Boston; while the program of 
the Italian government calls for 40,000 tons via New York, 
during the month of November. Provisions on hand as of 
November 7 amounted to 176 cars, of which 56 cars are for 
account of the commission for relief in Belgium. 

Frozen beef on hand as of November 7 amounted to 60 
cars. As of possible interest in this connection, permits 
covering approximately 1,000 cars, or 15,000 tons, were is- 
sued during the past week by the North Atlantic Commit- 
tee, 

North Atlantic Ports 


Boston—Six vessels are now loading at Boston terminals 
and with the enlarged ocean shipping program from Bos- 
ton there should be no difficulty in clearing promptly the 
various lots of freight on hand and arriving. 

New York—In addition to vessels loading grain at rail- 
road terminals, a steamer is loading at West Shore Rail- 
road terminals. Two steamers also arrived on the 6th and 
docked at West Shore Railroad terminals on the 7th instant 
to take on deadweight cargo. 

The Belgian Relief Commission have two steamers at 
Erie Railroad terminal loading, which were reported last 
week, and also have a steamer which arrived on the 7th 
to take 4,000 tons of supplies. They are also negotiating 
for an additional steamer to load 10,000 tons of Belgian 
relief supplies. 

Philadelphia—Conditions at this point are sub-normal. 

Baltimore—The operating conditions on Baltimore & 
Ohio Lines West, reported last week, have improved sufii- 
ciently to warrant lifting of restriction against movement 
of traffic. While there is a present lack of ocean tonnage 
account of the British and Italian governments, assurances 
are given that ample ship space will be available shortly. 
Six vessels account of the French have been allocated for 
November, which will take care of the barbed wire, of which 
80 cars are on hand at P. R. R. terminals. 

Newport News and Norfolk—The conditions at these 
points are improving slightly. Among the cars on wheels 
are 132 cars of billets, account French government, which 
are being worked off on American transports. The cars on 
wheels also include 62 cars of flour, which will be unloaded 
to piers. 


Southern Ports 


Savannah shows little change in situation. 
cleared during the week with British munitions, and ad- 


One steamer 


vices indicate that two additional steamers have been 
scheduled to call during November for ‘British cargoes. 
Also two steamers have been scheduled by the Italians for 
cotton movement. 

Brunswick—At Brunswick there has been a slight in- 
crease in the accumulation of export freight. The British, 
however, have allocated enough tonnage for Brunswick to 
take care of the accumulation. 

Fernandina—The movement of phosphate rock destined 
to Sweden has been active from this point. 

Jacksonville—There has been limited activity in con- 
nection with the handling of export traffic. The British 
have assigned tonnage for November movement to take 
on cotton and munitions accumulated at that point by 
the British government. 

Pensacola—Conditions sub-normal. 

Mobile—There has been little or no activity in connec- 
tion with the handling of munitions. 

Gulfport—The lumber movement has been active, as 
usual, and conditions may be considered normal. 

New Orleans—There has been considerable activity in 
connection with the handling of munitions. Eleven ships 
cleared during the week, moving a large quantity of freight 
from carriers’ facilities, all of which assisted the latter in 
their efforts to promptly release equipment carrying the 
large volume of export traffic which is moving into New 
Orleans at this time under permits. 

Port Arthur—There has been no activity in connection 
with the handling of munitions. It is, however, of interest 
to know that the allies have allocated for this port over 
165,000 tons for November, which will be principally lum- 
ber and grain. 

Galveston—There has been some activity in connection 
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with the handling of munitions. Two vessels with general 
cargo cleared during the week and two additional ships 
are in port taking on cargoes for account of the British 
and Italian governments. There is a slight increase in the 
accumulation of loaded cars containing export traffic, but 
the local people advise that they have the matter wel! in 
hand and that there is no occasion for alarm. The allies 
have allocated a considerable tonnage for November move- 
ment. 

Texas City—There has been little or no activity in con- 
nection with the handling of munitions, the principal load- 
ing having been grain. 


Grain Situation. 


The grain situation as of October 31 showed the fol- 
lowing: 

Stock 

in elevators 

or boats, 

per cent. 

45.6 


Held in 

cars for. 

unloading, 

per cent. 

Portland, Me. ate 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


in elevators 
or boats, 
per cent. 

9 


unloading, 
er cent. 

New Orleans ” 9 

Galveston 

Port Arthur 

Texas City 

Mobile 


Total gulf ports 
Grand total North Atlantic and gulf ports.... 


These figures represent the percentage of the working 
capacity of the elevators and, aside from the New Orleans 
situation, indicates a normal condition. The allocation of 
vessels on hand and due will take care of the movement. 

Assistant Manager Lahey, of Inland Traffic, U. S. Food 
Administration, is giving special attention to the clearance 
of about 2,000,000 bushels of rye, which have been in the 
elevators at Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore for 
some time. He adivses that arrangements for clearance 
of oats which have been in Philadelphia elevators for 
British Ministry of Shipping have now been made, and 
steamer was due at Philadelphia on the seventh to take 
500,000 bushels. The oats in Baltimore elevators account 
U. S. War Department are now being taken out. An ad- 
ditional vessel has been ordered into Baltimore for grain. 

In connection with the movement of grain and grain 
products generally, statement was made that there would 
probably be a very material increase in the shipping pro- 
gram for flour, and it is contemplated that there will be 
a very heavy movement of flour within the next two or 
three months. It is indicated that about 275,000 tons of 
flour per month may have to be provided for to move 
from all southern and north Atlantic ports. 


At New Orleans two ships are in port and one reported 
overdue, with total grain allocations 246,000 bushels. The 
stcek in elevators is 6,133,000 bushels, and no permits for 
additional grain into New Orleans have been issued, ex- 
cept a small lot from the St. Louis territory by barge. 

At Mobile the M. & O. grain elevator is practically 
empty, but on application from the Food Administration 
permits were issued during the week for 200,000 bushels 
of grain to move from the Omaha district. in connection 
with the Missouri Pacific and Mobile & Ohio railroads. 
The ship allocations under present program seem 1l0 
justify the operation of this elevator continuously. 

At Texas City one vessel took on a solid cargo of grain, 
clearing 187,000 bushels during the week. 

At Galveston the export grain movement is inactive. 
No ships are in port and our advice will indicate that 
only eight ships have been scheduled to call during No- 
vember, with total grain allccations/of 560,000 bushels. 
There are approximately 2,000,000 buShels of grain in the 
elevators and about 800,000 bushels en route from interior 
points under permits., 

At Port Arthur there are approximately 300,000 bushels 
of grain in the elevators. The large allocation of ships 
by the allies will no doubt clean this up. 
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McADOO WILL STILL CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


Supplementing the semi-official announcement last week 
that there would be no decrease in the wages of railroad 
employes with the advent of peace, and consequently no 
immediate reduction in railroad rates, except that the 
extra charge for the privilege of riding on a Pullman car 
may be removed, Director-General McAdoo this week al- 
lowed it to become known that, regardless of the ending of 
hostilities and the resulting demand or expectation that 
the severity and arbitrary character of government war- 
time control be relaxed pending the expiration of the 
twenty-one months’ period of government control under the 
law or additional legislation, he intends to continue to 
unify railroad operations, pool facilities and otherwise con- 
duct the business of railroading according to his own ideas. 
In other words, he will not base the changes he has been 
making or may make on the necessity for winning the 
war, which has been the defense for the things he has 
done and which is no longer present, but on efficiency 
and economy. Legally he is still the Director-General of 
Railroads and his powers are the same, under the federal 
control act, as they were while the war was on. They 
will continue to be the same until twenty-one months after 
peace is declared or until some change is made in the law. 
He proposes to use his power. 

Mr. McAdoo, by observers of the development of govern- 
ment policies, is represented as believing that on the show- 
ing made by the railroads under unified control during the 
next year or two depends settlement of the issue of per- 
manent government control and ownership or of restora- 
tion of private management. 

Without attempting at this time to take a definite stand 
on this question, the Director-General plans to make gov- 
ernment operation show the best results possible, in serv- 
ice to shippers and travelers, rates and treatment of em- 
ployes. Instead of considering any proposed reform in the 
light of its necessity as a war measure, he will rgard it 
from the point of view of whether it will improve trans- 
portation conditions for the nation’s business. He ex- 
presses the hope that the reforms, such as pooling of facili- 
ties and standardizing or unifying operation and account- 
ing practices, will result in material economies in another 
year, and that ultimately this will mean rate reductions 
or improved service. 

The Railroad Administration’s policy will be to minimize 
the influence of state laws and regulations over rates, but 
at the same time to seek the advice and co-operation of 
state railway and utilities commissions. These state bodies 
will be regarded as advisory rather than executive institu- 
tions. It is the intention, for instance, to put some kind 
of standard mileage scales of class rates into effect regard- 
less of the protests as to state rights in this matter. Mr. 
McAdoo’s view is that now is the opportunity to do the 
= and scientific thing while the power is in him to 
0 it. 


AUTHORITY AS TO CAR PURCHASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is thought probable that there will be litigation be- 
tween the railroad corporations and Director-General Mc- 
Adoo over the question as to whether he has the authority 
to require the corporations to buy cars during the period 
of federal control. He thinks he has such authority. They 
are of a different notion. 

The question as to power arose in connection with the 
engines the Railroad Administration ordered and then 
directed the corporations to buy. A committee of railroad 
executives came to Washington to talk over the subject, 
but their representations produced no effect. The Director- 
General adhered to his original decision and, October 25, 
formally notified the railroad executives of his adhesion. 

In the regular order of business established by the Rail- 
toad Administration, its inspectors are accepting railroad 
cars and locomotives from the manufacturers and allocat- 
ing them to various roads. The cars and engines are sten- 
cilled with the names of the various railroad companies to 
which the items of equipment are being sent. In the early 
As the program the engines were merely marked 


In the week ending November 2, Railroad Administration 
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inspectors accepted 845 cars from the manufacturers, send- 
ing 239 to the C. & N. W., 15 to the Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
198 to the Big Four and 353 to the New York Central. The 
next week the deliveries amounted to 811 cars, distributed 
among the C. & N. W., Big Four, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
New York Central, Erie and C. C. & O., the total of new 
cars turned out being something over 4,000 since the be- 
ginning of deliveries on the 100,000 order. 

The question as to Mr. McAdoo’s authority to order cars 
and require the railroad corporations to pay for them 
came out, in its most recent manifestation, in a confer- 
ence between Chairman Baruch, of the War Industries 
Board, and a committee representing the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, the steel men, headed by E. H. Gary, 
asking Baruch to ask McAdoo to buy equipment and rails 
now so as to give the steel mill workers something to do 
when the contracts for war steel have been cancelled. 
Baruch said McAdoo was having trouble to convince the 
railroad corporations that he has the right to say whether 
they, as corporations, should buy equipment during the era 
of high prices; also that McAdoo was opposed to buying 
steel rails at $57 a ton, because he knows that rails are 
chargeable to operating account except when new rails 
are acquired for making extensions. 

Diplomatists would say that Mr. McAdoo and the rail- 
road corporations are at an impasse in the matter of ex- 
penditures for equipment because the corporations say 
that, in their judgment, this is not the time to buy equip- 
ment, because prices are too high. If their judgment is 
not to be followed, they submit, then let the Director-Gen- 
eral pay for the cars. 

Roads like the Pennsylvania point to the fact that the 
car service reports show they have more than 100 per 
cent of the cars needed to carry what is offered them; 
that they have provided cars for other roads, but that they 
are unwilling, during an era of high prices, to make in- 
vestments for the benefit of other corporations, especially 
in view of the fact that the corporation, as a corporation, 
obtains nothing for this additional investment. In normal 
times it received from other roads 45 cents a day for the 
use of a car. When the Railroad Administration abolished 
per diem the allowance was 65 cents a day, which, in view 
of the fact that the price of cars is about treble the nor- 
mal, would afford less than an adequate return, assuming 
that 45 cents was an adequate return in normal times. 


In its essence, it is believed, the issue is as to what 
power Congress gave the Director-General when it author- 
ized the taking over of the railroads and prescribed rules 
for their operation during the period of federal control. 
The ordinary idea is that all Congress intended was to 
substitute the President for the railroad corporations in 
the matter of physical operation, leaving the corporations 
to act, within the sphere of their authority, just as if there 
had been no change in the physical control over the tan- 
gible property. 

The Railroad Administration, from the start, dealt with 
many questions not having to do with physical operation. 
It went farther in the making of rates than shippers gen- 
erally believed the law authorized. No one made objection 
in the courts, believing acceptance of the Administration’s 
view was a display of patriotism. The Administration 
started its equipment program as if it had not only taken 
over the physical assets of the railroad companies, but also 
the corporate rights and powers to decide questions as to 
further investments. 

Under the accounting rules of the Commission, cars 
that merely replace cars that have been scrapped are 
chargeable to operating expenses. Cars that are an addi- 
tion to the stock of equipment are chargeable to capital 
account. If the new car is larger than the one it replaces, 
and the cost is greater, then the excess is chargeable to 
capital account. 


The cars ordered by the Railroad Administration are no 
larger, as a rule, than the ones they have displaced. 
However, the price the Administration agreed to pay for 
them is much higher. Generally speaking, the standard 
car. in pre-war days, cost $1,000. The cars ordered by the 
Railroad Administration, roundly sreaking, cost $3,000. 

It is the contention of the railroad corporations that, in- 
asmuch as the government took over the physical property 
and agreed to maintain it and return it in substantially as 
good repair as when it took it over, the cost of these cars 
is properly chargeable to operating expense. There is no 
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question as to who pays operating expenses. The govern- 
ment does that. It has increased the rates to be paid by 
shippers to meet the increased operating expenses. It is 
collecting the money. The railroads are not. *They are 
to receive a definite rental for their property. They do 
not obtain the money coming in by reason of the in- 
creased rates. 

When a new car is take into the books, the.cost is 
charged to capital account. When it is retired the sum 
is distributed in accordance with the rule before stated, 
between capital and operating accounts. In ordinary times 
the additional cost for the no larger car would be charged 
to capital account. : 

But in times of high prices the railroads able to finance 
their affairs without embarrassment will not buy cars. 
The Pennsylvania, in arguing with the Director-General, 
points to the fact that the car service reports show it 
has more than enough cars to conduct its business, and 
then asks why it should buy cars in the era of high prices. 
The only answer is that it has always bought cars and 
that it should do so now. But the company’s answer is that 
it does not care to buy now and there the argument hangs, 
with the Railroad Administration issuing what it calls 
orders, directing the Pennsylvania to buy cars it ordered 
from divers manufacturers. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 55 


The text of General Order No. 55, collection of trans- 
portation charges and disposition of overcharges, under- 
charges and agency relief claims, is as follows: 

“The following regulations shall govern the assessment 
and collection of transportation and other charges for 
all services performed by carriers under federal control, 
the refund of overcharges and the collection of under- 
charges and also the disposition in the accounts of such 
carriers of uncollectible undercharges and agency relief 
claims: 

“(1) Officers and agents of carriers under federal con- 
trol are required and expected to collect the correct 
amount due for each service performed, determined or 
determinable by the application of the lawfully published 
rate or rates applicable to such services, plus charges for 
intermediate or terminal service not included in and 
made a part of such rate or rates, and war taxes ap- 
plicable to the foregoing. 

“(2) They shall continue, or, if not already established, 
institute such methods as may be necessary to insure, as 
accurately as possible, the correctness of such charges 
before the collection thereof. 

“(3) When the amount of overcharge is determined 
after collection of charges, refund shall be made on pres- 
entation of original freight receipt, and the amount of 
such refund shall be indorsed on such receipt. 

“(4) Formal claims for overcharge presented by claim- 
ants shall be prepared on the standard form approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. They shall be 
supported by the original paid freight receipt, and, if 
claim is based on weight, misrouting, valuation, etc., by 
all other obtainable documents or particulars. If the origi- 
nal paid freight receipt cannot be presented, claimant’s 
indemnity bond may be required. If overcharge is based 
on the rate clear reference shall be shown to the tariff 
or base in which the rate claimed is published. Such 
formal claims shall be presented to, and adjusted by, 
either the initial or the destination carrier. If claims are 
presented to intermediate carriers they shall be imme- 
diately transmitted to one of those named. 

“(5) Claims paid by carriers other than the carrier 
which collected the freight charges shall, in the discre- 
tion of the accounting officer, be sent to such collecting 
carrier to be registered, in order that duplicate payments 
may be avoided. 

“(6) No apportionment shall be made among carriers 
of overcharge claims paid, or of agency relief claims cov- 
ering charges absorbed, such as switching, elevation, trans- 
fer charges, terminal delivery charges, icing, cost of grain 
doors, or other analogous items. This rule does not apply 
to claims for charges on freight destroyed or confiscated. 

“(7) Claims for overcharges which cannot be refunded 
by agents shall be promptly forwarded to the proper officer 
having jurisdiction. Such officer, upon receipt of such 
claims, properly supported, shall take immediate steps, 
consistent with accuracy, to determine the correct charge 
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applicable. If the amount claimed be found correct, or 
if an overcharge in any amount be found, such amount 
shall be promptly refunded, and any difference between 
the amount claimed and the amount refunded cl: arly 
explained to the claimant. If the claim be wholly invalid, 
the claimant shall be notified promtply. 

“(8) In the event an undercharge be developed after 
collection of transportation charges, or in the invesiiga- 
tion of a claim or otherwise, the officer or agent having 
jurisdiction shall promptly prepare a freight bill for such 
undercharge, upon which bill shall be shown all facts in. 
cident to the transaction, and such freight bill shall be 
promptly presented for collection. 

“(9) The duty of collecting such undercharge shall rest 
with the officer or agent whose duty it is to collect trans- 
portation charges, and he shall exhaust every reasonable 
effort to collect such amounts. 

(10) In the event of failure to make collection of an 
undercharge, after every reasonable effort has been made 
to do so, the officer or agent charged with the duty of 
collecting the undercharge shall promptly transmit the 
bill therefor, with a statement of all facts incident to his 
efforts and failure to collect, to the accounting officer 
having jurisdiction. Appropriate adjustment of the agent’s 
accounts shall be made by station claim or otherwise, 
according to the established practice of the carrier. 

“(11) If the facts presented with such undercharge in- 
dicate that every reasonable effort has been made to 
collect it, appropriate action shall be taken as follows: 

“(a) If a bill for an undercharge be for five dollars 
($5.00) or less in any one case, and in the execise of his 
business judgment be concluded that further efforts to 
collect would be futile, the chief accounting officer shall 
direct that it be charged off. 

“(b) If a bill for an undercharge be for more than 
five dollars, in any one case, it shall be promptly trans- 
mitted by the accounting officer to the chief counsel of 
the carrier interested, and his recommendations as to its 
disposition shall be followed. 

“(c) If the party liable for the undereharge cannot be 
located, or service cannot be had, or where, upon inves- 
tigation by counsel in good faith, it is found that legal 
process would be futile and ineffectual, counsel.shall direct 
the claim to be charged off and it shall be so disposed of; 
otherwise, suit shall be entered for its collection. 

(12) All undercharges determined to be_ uncollect- 
ible as prescribed in subparagraphs (a), (b) and (c), or 
paragraph (11) hereof, shall be borne by the earrier which 
originally settled the freight charges on the erroneous 
basis, regardless of the responsibility for such error in 
settlement. 

“(13) In the event that suit be instituted to collect 
an undercharge, the cost of such suit shall be borne by 
the suing carrier. If the undercharge be not collected 
under suit, the amount thereof shall be disposed of as 
provided in paragraph (12) hereof. 

“(14) In the event freight be destroyed or confiscated 
in transit, so as to preclude the possibility of delivery of 
the freight or collection of the charges, no part of the 
freight charges accruing thereon to any participating car- 
rier shall ‘be included in interline accounts. If waybills 
have been audited and settled before information concern- 
ing the destruction or confiscation of the property is 
available,, such waybills shall be made void, and resettled 
with participating carriers by correction account or through 
claim channels. 

“(15) The provisions of this order shall apply to over- 
charges, uncollectible undercharges, and to other charges 
herein referred to, which accrued or which may accrue 
on and subsequent to Jan. 1, 1918. Settlements which 
have already been completed on the basis of rules here- 
tofore in effect shall not be readjusted.” 


TRAFFIC STATEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


“Director-General McAdoo, November 16, issued the fol- 
lowing comparative statement showing the traffic handled 
by the railways under federal control at twenty-five of the 
more important railroad termini of the country during the 
twenty-three days ending October 14, 1918: ; 

“The purpose of this statement, which is being issued 
weekly, is to provide the public with information tha‘ will 
assist them in measuring. the relative business activily of 
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the country as ‘indicated by the comparison between the 
tonnage handled this and last year at the points named. 
-“The statement in the form submitted comprises only a 
few of the more important cities of the country. Others 
will be added to the list as rapidly as arrangements can 
ye made for the compilation of the figures. It is hoped that 
the information will be useful as a partial index of the coun- 
try’s business expressed in terms of cars and tons that will 
complement and supplement the statements issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the clearing houses of the Unit- 
ed States in which the volume of business is reflected in 
terms of dollars. 

“The subjoined statement is noteworthy in that it shows 
an increase of 6.13 per cent in the tonnage as against an 
increase of only .23 per cent in the number of cars used to 
earry the increased tonnage. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TRAFFIC HANDLED, 
TWENTY-THREE DAYS ENDING OCT. 14, 1918. 














Cars. Tons 
1917. 1918. 1917. 1918. 

sk cee aia oa iNoce 7,617 7,489 197,668 211,179 
Birmingham ........ 16,047 15,920 664,394 691,737 
NE oko te cnigeta ic 29,097 25,027 429,181 473,458 
Suffalo ..... ipicetiesalaarte 26,429 25,735 927,518 931,810 
NE (cc ions oregtaane 155,899 156,809 6,027,182 6,352,070 
OS es 3,334 5,475 ~- 88,070 183,128 
Cleveland .........4. 30,504 34,096 1,149,320 1,336,680 
Duluth-Superior .... 80,892 89,335 3,576,881 4,046,549 
BOMEON:. “o cesiscccs 4,533 4,410 84,669 101,799 
Hampton Roads .... 35,882 45,191 1,493,576 1,863,135 
ene CIty. ccccccs 24,565 32,382 554,666 768,124 
Los Angeles ........ 6,001 5,559 140,539 135,418 
BN OPE occswicwics 92,852 84,223 2,219,105 2;262,372 
New Orleans ....... 15,034 14,928 467,135 432,140 
RES ge 13,219 13,074 434,261 445,887 
Portland, Ore. ...... 6,627 7,761 152,923 198,839 
Philadelphia ........ 66,517 46,885 1,819,457 1,547,232 
eee 26,535 26,066 47,876 942,385 
Beatle ...cccccceeee * 28,358 30,059 929,964 1,012,274 
St. Louis ........... 17,966 20,195 574,543 674,266 
San Francisco ...... 11,081 8,476 345,880 259,190 
OS eee 6,023 », 987 100,165 111,005 
Tacoma ..........6. 3,096 4,327 96,029 140,520 
mee CICIOS ..6<3.<0.00 42,533 43,031 1,087,119 1,288,020 
arr 34,433 34,431 1,544,790 1,134,412 

Bi ae he ware 785,074 786,871 25,952,961 27,543,629 
err ee 1,797 1,390,668 
Percentage increase. 20 6.15 
Average tons per car 33 35 


AUTHORITY FOR ADDITIONS OR 
BETTERMENTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


In Supplement No. 1 to General Order No. 12, dated 
November 12, but issued November 20, Director-General 
McAdoo said: 

The “standard clauses” for the contracts between the 
government and the railroad companies provide that 
“prompt notice” shall be given the company of the making 
or ordering of additions, betterments, road extensions, 
equipment, etc., costing more than $1,000, with an esti- 
mate of the cost thereof, and that “such notice shall be 
given before the beginning of the work or the acquisition 
of the property whenever in the judgment of the Director- 
General it is practicable to do so.” In order the better to 
comply with said agreement, paragraph “Fifth” of General 
Order No. 12, dated March 21, 1918 (which authorized in 
certain circumstances work involving charges to capital 
account not in excess of $25,000 to be contracted for and 
commenced in advance of approval by the Director-Gen- 
eral), is hereby amended, effective Jan. 1, 1919, so as here- 
after to read as follows: 


Fifth: A requisition for authority ‘on the form pre- 
scribed by D. C. E. Circular No. 1 and Supplement 1 and 
by other supplements issued or that may be issued thereto 
shall be prepared and a copy thereof shall be forwarded 
by mail to the president of the company to be charged 
therewith, as provided in said circular, as notice of the 
making or ordering of such addition, betterment, road ex- 
tension, equipment, etc., required by said agreement; and 
such copy should be so forwarded before the beginning 
of the work or the acquisition of the property except 
Mm cases of emergency or other cases where the delay 
inciden to the preparation and forwarding of such requisi- 
tions \ill be detrimental to the government, the service, 
or the company; and in all such exceptional cases the 
tequisitions shall be forwarded as soon after the begin- 
ling of the work as reasonably practicable. No work in- 
Vlvins a charge to capital account of $1,000 or more shall 
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be contracted for or commenced unless it be authorized 
by the regional director except in cases of emergency; 
and no work involving a charge to capital account in 
excess of $10,000 shall be contracted for or commenced 
unless it be authorized by the director of the Division of 
Capital Expenditures except in cases of emergency and 
in other cases where the delay incident to awaiting such 
authority on the usual form would be detrimental, in 
which latter cases preliminary authority should be obtained 
by telegraph whenever practicable. 


STANDARD HOGSHEAD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A statement from the Railroad Administration on No- 
vember 16, said that in order to permit the full utilization 
of equipment in the shipment of tobacco, a plan for the 
adoption of a so-called “standard hogshead” which will al- 
low double tiering in freight cars used for this purpose is 
being worked out by Director-General McAdoo in conjunc- 
tion with the War Industries Board. 

Under the proposed arrangement instead of 50,000 cars 
to move 1,000,000,000 pounds of tobacco, probably the same 
amount can be transported in 32,000 cars by use of the 
“standard containers.” 

Under the present system tobacco to be used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco, 
moves in hogsheads 48x52 inches, 48x56 inches or 48x60 
inches, which does not permit of full utilization of equip- 
ment. An effort is now being made to have adopted a 
standard hogshead 46x48 inches. 

Double tiering has been promoted in nearly every line 
of goods shipped in barrels, casks or hogsheads since the 
beginning of the war congestion in 1915. Petroleum ship- 
pers claim that double tiering is justifiable only as a war — 
measure. They claim that the dunnage they are required 
to furnish costs them from $45 to $50 per car, for which’ 
they receive either no allowance or an inadequate one. To- 
bacco shippers are expected to oppose double tiering unless 
Mr. McAdoo proposes to share the benefits with them. 


BUDGET FOR ROADS NEXT YEAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Imminence of the return of railroads to their owners has 
not made an change in the policies that are formulated 
and executed by the divisions of Capital Expenditures and 
Finances and Purchases of the Railroad Administration. 
They are making plans for the whole of 1919. 

It is the intention of Robert S. Lovett, head of the Capi- 
tal Expenditures Division, to establish and maintain a 
rigid budget for the railroads under federal control during 
1919. At the time the railroads were taken over not more 
than 25 per cent of them had budgets in the technical 
sense of that term. All will have such articles of financial 
housekeeping during the coming year. 

When the railroads were taken over the Railroad Admin- 
istration was practically compelled to say to each railroad, 
“Go ahead with whatever plans you have. for spending 
money during 1918.” The administration made up a bud- 
get calling for the expenditure of considerably more than 
$1,000,000,000, but it was exceedingly elastic. It had to 
have flexibility, because, as before remarked, not more 
than one-quarter of the railroad companies had provided 
themselves with budegts. With this year’s experience the 
Railroad Administration believes itself to be in a position 
to require a careful preparation of a plan for next year’s 
expenditures, and necessarily a strict compliance therewith 
in all particulars, except such as may have to be changed 
to meet unexpected conditions. 


At this time the administration is not giving any thought 
whatsoever to the ordering of cars for next year. Up to 
November 20 not 5 per cent of the 100,000 cars ordered in 
the spring of 1918 had been delivered. Notwithstanding 
the failure of the administration to obtain cars to take the 
place of those which had to be retired, there was no con- 
gestion and none of the distress which is usually to be 
found during the fall months. In fact, the car situation 
was “easy.” There were cars enough for practically all 
the essential freight, and the non-essentials, which had 
been driven from railroad rights of way, had not begun 
coming back on the day mentioned. 

The attitude with regard to the question of cars for 1919 
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was that of waiting to see what would happen. One of the big 
men in Mr. Lovett’s organization said that that was the only 
attitude to assume at this time, because it is possible that 
the volume of traffic for several months may be somewhat 
less than during the corresponding period of 1918. There- 
fore, the cars which the builders may reasonably be ex- 
pected to deliver in the early months of 1919 will be suffi- 
cient to take care of the freight offering. 

Another reason for “the wait and see” attitude is the 
suit filed by the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, asking that 
the Railroad Administration be enjoined from compelling 
it to pay something more than $3,500,000 for the 1,250 cars 
allocated to it. Director-General McAdoo, for nearly a 
week before the suit was begun, knew that it would be 
filed, because he and the representatives of the railroad 
corporations had come to an impasse in their negotiations 
concerning the financing of equipment operations. Mr. 
McAdoo claims to have the power to order a corporation to 
buy cars from the Railroad Administration, which in turn 
had given the orders for their construction. The officers 
of the corporations said that he had no such power and 
that if Congress had assumed to give him such authority 
the statute was unconstitutional. While the Director-Gen- 
eral and his assistants believe they have the authority 
to order a corporation to spend its money for high-priced 
cars, they are willing to admit that the question is close 
enough to make them hesitate about ordering more cars, 
especially at a time when there is little or no demand 
for their use. 

Innumerable reports, almost, about further orders for 
freight cars in 100,000 lots have been circulated. Subordi- 
nate advisers of Messrs. McAdoo and Lovett may have 
made recommendations that such orders be placed, but as 
a matter of cold fact no order other than the original one 
for 100,000 has been given to the car builders. 

In the forthcoming budgets the Railroad Administration 
will give great attention to terminal properties. The word 
“terminal,” as here used, is not confined merely to yard 
tracks, but means engine repair shops, roundhouses and 
car repair shops, and all the accessorial things necessary 
to start out a train from one terminal and get it.to an- 
other in a reasonable time. Most of the time of equip- 
ment is spent in terminals, so that it is believed to be 
obvious that the way to improve railroad service is to 
provide more yard track, more roundhouses and more 


repair shops. 

Nearly all the operating officials of the railroads are 
urging the Railroad Administration to buy more rails, re- 
gardless of the price. Director-General McAdoo, however, 
is not disposed to buy rails. His indisposition in that .par- 
ticular is similar to the unwillingness of the railroad cor- 
porations to buy cars at the prevailing high prices. The 
War Industries Board early in the summer said that $55 
per ton would be a fair price for Bessemer rails and $57 
per ton would be an equitable figure for open hearth rails. 
The Director-General appealed to President Wison and had 
him, in effect, set aside the fair prices established by 
Chairman Baruch’s committee. 

The willingness of the railroad officials to have Mr Mc- 
Adoo buy and lay rails at this time is easily ascribed to 
the fact that when a 90-pound rail replaces a 90-pound 
rail the whole cost of the operation must be borne by the 
Railroad Administration, because replacement of rails is 
a cost that must be charged to operating accounts. All 
operating expenses, during government control, must be 
paid by the United States and not by a railroad corpora- 
tion. Under the accounting rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the cost of a new car is charged to the 
capital account, which must be kept good by the railroad 
corporation, although ultimately a certain percentage of 
the cost of a new car is charged to operating expenses. 

In other words, in the case of cars, it is the corporation 
ox that is being gored, and in the case of rails it is the 
government ox that is being subjected to that painful 
process. 


REDUCED FARES TO RETURNING 
SOLDIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Because of the law allowing 3% cents per mile for trans- 
portation and sustenance for soldiers and in order to make 
certain that soldiers will not be required to pay any part 
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of the expense of returning to their homes after being dis. 
charged from the army, Director-General McAdoo, Novep. 
ber 19, authorized a reduction of 33 1-3 per cent in the cy. 
rent coach fare for this purpose, making the rates to then 
approximately two cents per mile. 

It is estimated that the total reduction of railroad revenye 
resulting from this arrangement will be approximately $12, 
000,000. If the discharged soldiers require sleeping car ac. 
commodations, they will pay the additional charge of ap 
proximately % cent per mile in tourist cars, the type of 
sleeping car which will be generally used. This will leave 
them an adequate amount to pay for their meals while 
going home. 

It will be necessary to file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission special tariffs authorizing this rate, which wil] 
be done promptly, and the arrangement will be placed ip 
effect within the next few days. It will be applicable until 


further notice to all discharged soldiers as well as to the 
132,000 men stationed at the 14 camps throughout the 
country and who are to be immediately demobilized by the 
War Department and honorably discharged. 


McADOO ANNOUNCES AWARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Director-General McAdoo, November 16, in Supplement 10 
to General Order 27, announced his award, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1918, with respect to telegraphers, telephone opera- 
tors, excepting switchboard operators, agent telegraphers, 
agent telephoners, towermen, levermen, tower and train 
directors, block operators and staffmen. The award af- 
fects between sixty and seventy thousand railroad em- 
ployes and involves increasing approximating $30,000,000 
per annum. 

All rates of wages paid as of January 1, 1918, prior to 
the application of General Order No. 27, and exclusive of 
all compensation for extra services, are first reduced to an 
hourly basis, which is arrived at in case of monthly paid 
employes by dividing the annual compensation by the 
number of regularly assigned working days for the year 
1918, and then dividing the daily rate thus obtained by 
the regularly assigned or established number of hours con- 
stituting a day’s work, exclusive of the meal hour. The 
hourly rate for weekly and daily paid employes is arrived at 
similarly. 

Rates thus obtained, where less, are first advanced toa 
basic minimum of 35c per hour and to this basic minimum, 
and to hourly rates which are above the minimum, 13c per 
hour is added. 

Eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal hour, con- 
stitutes a day’s work and overtime will be paid at the rate 
of time and one-half. There has been no consistent prac 
tice on the several railroads with respect to this item. On 
the majority of railroads there has been in effect, however, 
varying rates for overtime, some of which were less, and 
in instances more than the time and one-half rate. | 

The award does not apply to cases where individuals are 
paid $30 per month or less for special service which only 
takes a portion of their time from outside employment or 
business, and in the case of employes who are paid upon 4 
commission basis or upon a combination of salary and com 
mission, not including express or outside commissions, the 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions are in- 
structed to make individual recommendations when propP 
erly presented. Appeal is provided for in case of individ 
ual grievance. 


ZONE ASSIGNMENT CHANGES 


In General Order No. C. S. 17, Supplement No. 9, Car 
Service Section Manager Kendall announced the following 
changes in the “List of Roads with Zone Assignments,’ a8 
shown in General Order No. C. S. 17, dated January 15, 
1918: 

Birmingham, Ala.—Discontinued, effective September 15, 
1918, as zone headquarters and assigned roads transferred 
to other zone chairmen. 

Boston, Mass.—J. H. Curtis, appo'nted chairman, succeed- 
ing A. G. Thomason, effective November 11, 1918. 

Columbus, Ohio.—To be discontinued, effective November 
15, 1918, as zone headquarters and assigned roads trans 
ferred to Cincinnati, Ohio, H. B. Sargent, chairman, Union 
Central Building. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—Discontinued, effective September 15, 
1918, as zone headquarters and assigned roads transferred 
9 other zone chairmen. ; 

Louisville, Ky.—Discontinued, effective September 15, 
i918, as zone headquarters and assigned roads transferred 
9 other zone chairmen. ; 

Nashville, Tenn.—To be discontinued, effective Novem- 
yer 15, 1918, as zone headquarters and assigned _Toads 
ansferred to Cincinnati, Ohio, H. B. Sargent, chairman, 
Mnion Central Building. 

Richmond, Va.—Headquarters transferred to Norfolk, Va., 
September 20, 1918, C. E. Hix, chairman. 

Seattle, Wash.—J. C. Roth, appointed chairman, suc- 
eeding J. H. O’Neill, transferred. 

San Francisco, Cal——To be discontinued, effective No- 
vember 15, 1918, as zone headquarters, and assigned roads 
ransferred to Seattle, Wash., zone. 

Winnipeg, Man.—W. P. Hinton appointed chairman, suc- 
eeding Mr. Frank Hall, transferred. 


LOADING OF COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


A report was received November 16 by the Director- 
eneral from the Car Service Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on the quantity of coal of all kinds loaded by 
roads for week ended November 2, 1918, as compared with 
he same period of 1917, a summary of which follows: 











1918. 1917. 
mtal cars bituminous. ....ccccccccccccce 187,043 1. 7,299 
el CBOSS GMENTACMS ...cccscccceccoces 29,223 31,115 
i PD, iakéeaneanencancananeet 3,526 4,133 
Grand total cars, all coal............ 219,792 222,547 


Asummary of reports for week ended November 9, 1918, 
as compared with the same period of 1917, based on actual 
reports from most roads, but with the estimated results 
of some roads, follows: 








1918. 1917. 
Ss Gated ADNRIONID s 6 <2.s00005.00006004% 178,535 195,006 
mr CRUG BOEMERENO ccccccccccccccssce 32,525 38,571 
NE CII 6.55 5508 4 b6 saw eaeremenae 3,456 4,639 
Grand total cars, all coal........ee0- 214,516 238,216 


The decrease in coal loading has been due to influenza 
among the miners and railroad workers. Total increase of 
1918, up to and including week ending November 9, over 
he same period in 1917, 598,661 cars. 


TRAFFIC CONDITIONS FOR THE 
WEEK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, November 20, made public a 
report of traffic conditions throughout the country for the 
week ended November 18. 

The report shows that as a result of the subsidence 
of the influenza epidemic, freight and passenger service 
lave materially improved. 


An encouraging note is sounded in the report affecting 
ihe relief work which this country will have to perform 
in the stricken European areas. While on October 1 there 
were but 7,000,000 bushels of grain in elevators and cars 
in the Eastern Region ready for shipment overseas, at 
the end of the current week 10,000,000 bushels were on 
Hand to be loaded into vessels bound for European ports. 

The summary follows: 


Eastern Region. 


Grain situation at ports in this region (New York, Bos- 
on and Portland) shows 10,000,000 bushels in elevators 
ind cars ready for vessels as against 7,000,000 on October 
a which is a good preparation for the heavier overseas 
program. 


The reduction in overseas grain program expected for 
l¢ next two months will probably not take place on ac- 
unt of change in conditions. 

Strike of tugboat men at New York has been settled. 
Mprovement in health conditions has resulted in in- 
teased ticket sales and passenger movement, and also in 
ue Tesumption of theatrical traffic. 

ational Grange meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., on Novem- 
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ber 13 will result in considerable volume of long-distance 
travel. 

Consolidation of passenger facilities at stations con- 
tinued, with good results. 


Allegheny Region. 


Consumption of perishable foodstuffs at large markets 
has been sluggish, accentuated by celebration of victory 
on two days, resulting in some embargoes on perishables. 

Freight movement good, although all of the men off duty 
by reason of sickness have not returned. 

Arrangements for diversion of carload freight traffic 
from Pittsburgh gateway have been canceled. 

L. C. L. transfer points in good condition. 

ne travel again normal, the epidemic having sub- 
sided. 

B. & O. ticket office in Pittsburgh to be enlarged. 

Tickets between New York and Atlantic City have been 
made interchangeable between the two roads. 

Passenger schedule on Cumberland Valley Railroad has 
been rearranged to make better connections to and from 
the west. 

Pocahontas Region. 


Freight business generally improving by reason of the 
subsidence of the epidemic. 

Freight movement shows material increase over previous 
week, particularly in coal and coke movement. 

General passenger conditions continue to improve, the 
schools and theaters reopening. 

New train service between Memphis and Washington, 
via Chattanooga, attracting a good deal of travel. 

Additional train service arranged on branch line of 
C. & O. Railroad in the coalfield districts. 


Southern Region. 


Freight movement generally shows increase over week 
previous, movement of perishable freight from Florida rap- 
idly increasing in volume. 

Car supply ample, with surplus of. box cars. 

Indications are that movement of cattle from Texas 
points to North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama will total 
25,000 head. 

General improvement in passenger travel. 

Regular sleeping car line between Jacksonville and Si. 
Petersburg, Fla., established by Atlantic Coast Line No- 
vember 1. 


ae 


Northwestern Region. 


Quite a heavy decrease in number of freight cars moved, 
due to. general business conditions, but also accentuated 
by two “Victory” days. 

Movement of live stock continues, due to unfavorable 
range conditions. 

Cessation of hostilities making farmers anxious to move 
grains on which the price is not fixed. 

Passenger travel still showing the effects of epidemic. 

Car situation normal, with casual shortages of refrig- 
erator cars, which have been relieved. 


Central Western Region. 


Quite a large falling off in cars of freight handled, partly 
due to holidays. 

Coal loading showing decrease on account of lack of 
orders. 

Live stock movement increased. 

Rerouting reports of week ending November 14 show 
saving of 327,087 car miles. 

Passenger travel, while still light, shows some improve- 
ment. 

C., B. & Q. Railroad discontinued standard sleeper be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha. 

C. & A. Railroad discontinued trains Nos. 62 and 65 
between Chicago and Peoria, and eliminated some Sunday 
trains, with an aggregate saving of 127,180 train miles per 
annum. 

Salt Lake line handled 100,000 men on special trains for 
shipbuilders during October. 


Southwestern Region. 


Slight congestion on the T. & P. Railroad, due to heavy 
movement of empty cars westbound. 

Coal traffic not so heavy, account less active market 
and storage by principal industries. 

Cotton movement slow. 

Passenger travel shows slight increase over previous 
week. 
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No change in train service. : 
Ticket offices now working full complement of men. 
War Industries Board. 

Issuance of Circular No. 57 modifying restrictions as to 
building will create a demand for a good deal of material 
for that purpose. 

Restrictions as to railroad construction completely re- 
moved. 

Prospect that United States Housing Corporation re- 
quirements will be reduced fifty per cent. 

With consent of War Industries Board, general lumber 
embargo canceled November 16. 

Efforts will be made to continue the good results of 
the conservation work. 

War Department. 

Situation at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
slightly above normal. Reason, difficulty to secure enough 
labor to unload as rapidly as traffic arrived. 

Transportation conditions generally satisfactory, and, 
while there has been a labor shortage at a number of 
points, on the whole there has been an improvement in 
that regard, due to the lessening effects of the epidemic. 

Efforts to rlieve Newport News by using Norfolk has 
lessened pressure at former point. 

Navy Department. 

Transportation situation generally satisfactory, except 
express service. 

Proposed movement of enlisted men to New England 
lumber district discontinued. 

Cessation in aircraft production. 

Permanent naval air station to be established at Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Food Administration. 

Some complaint continues as to movement of fresh meat 
and packing house products. 

Improvement in schedule on live stock from Louisville, 
but some difficulty in supplying double-deck cars on the 
L. & N. Railroad. This is being given attention. 

Very little change in grain situation since last week. 

Continued shortage of cars for grain loading reported 
in Indiana and Illinois, and difficulty now being experi- 
enced in that direction in Idaho. These matters are being 
taken up by Car Service Section. 

Fuel Administration. 

Eastern, Allegheny and Pocahontas Regions—Surplus 
car supply, and transportation ample, except C. & O. Rail- 
road, still overloaded eastbound. 

Tidewater—Vessel supply somewhat short latter part of 
week. 

Lake—Bituminous program completed November 16. 

Southern and Western Regions—Transportation facilities 
and car supply ample. 

Coke—Movement improved, and ample supply. 

General—Coal production reduced account illness, but 
bituminous supply ample. 

Fuel Administration—Oil Division. 

Suggested construction of number of private sidings in 
the Texas fields for better handling of oil. : 

Some congestion of export oil at Marcus Hook, due to 
delay in arrival of steamers, which is being relieved by 
diversion through other channels. 

Loading showing some decreases, and diminution of ex- 
port shipments expected. 

Shipping Board. 

Conditions at all yards reported good; numerous small 
congestions on account of the holidays, resulting from 
the celebration of victory, which, however, are being 
actively looked after. 


Allies’ Traffic Executive. 


Report movement of munitions and foodstuffs satisfac- 


tory. 
Call attention to the need of flour at north Atlantic 
ports. 
Exports Control Committee. 

Arrivals of freight at north Atlantic ports exceeding 
the delivery, but no anxiety expressed at present. 

British, French and Italian Ministries of Shipping all 
state that foodstuffs of all kinds will be given preference. 

Much of overseas traffic for War Department will be 
stopped at interior points and stored. 

Decreased use of the port of Montreal as winter ap- 
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proaches will throw heavier burden on north Atlantj 
ports. 7 
Arrangements being made to move the necess: 
and flour to seaboard to meet the new conditio) 
Pacific coast situation shows some increase jr 
of cars. 
Efforts being made to stop leaks in embargo 


‘Y grain 


numbe 


Express and Mail Section. 


Reports show general conditions good and no 
congestions. 

Some complaint by express company of sh rtage of 
cars, particularly in eastern Michigan and nor‘ heasten 
Ohio departments; this is being looked after. 

Small labor disturbances at numerous points hive bee 
settled. 


Serioy 


Troop Movement. 


The movement of troops during the past week iias heey 
practically suspended. 

Demobilization will soon begin, requiring large move 
ments of men from the camps to their homes. 


General. 


Movement of live stock shows small increase in cattle 
arriving at Chicago, and very large increase in hogs and 
sheep. 

Hog movements to the six large markets were embar. 
goed temporarily at the request of the Food Administr: 
tion. 

Movement of apples shows some decrease over last 
week, with total increase of 8,000 cars to date over las 
season. 

Cabbage and onion crops promise to exceed last year’s: 
and the sweet potato crop reported the finest on record! 

Building program for War and Navy Departments fo 
two weeks ending November 14 comprised 150 projects, 
requiring 18,380 cars, but doubtless there will be a me 
terial change in this program. 

Cotton moving slowly, but in connection with the use 
of the coastwise lines the all-rail movement shows de 
crease since August 1 of 250,000 bales. 

No lack of transportation for iron furnaces. 

Car supply ample, and no material reported holding ac. 
count car shortage. 


WILL TRY TO ARRANGE FOR PUB. 
LICITY FOR EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN COMMITTEE 
DOCKETS 


Luther Walter and his two assistants in the Divisio 
of Public Service and Accounting, Messrs. Atkins and 
Heinemann, spent most of the day November 21 in Ci 
cinnati in conference with shipper members of the various 
freight traffic committees who were in attendance on the 
annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League. 

The purpose was to consult as to any difficulties that 
might, have been encountered and to take counsel as 0 
plans. Mr. Walter told the thirty men who met with hil 
that he would immediately try to have put into effect il 
the east and the south the same scheme for publicit! 
as to dockets of the district committees that is’ bein 
employed in the west by the voluntary action of tle 
Western Freight Traffic Committee. He and others @ 
tributed to this plan of publicity the fact that the trafit 
committee scheme of making rates has worked with les 
friction in the west than elsewhere. His announcemell 
was received with pleasure by the shipper members, whl 
seemed to think this would cure many of their troubles 
The committees have recently been instructed by Direct 
ors Chambers and Prouty to inform persons interested # 
to the status of their cases before the committees and # 
to what conclusions, if any, have been reached in thet 
Stories were told by some shipper members of their beilt 
practically ignored by the railroad members. In such cas# 
they were instructed by Mr. Walter to report the matté 
to Washington immediately. Shipper members were ® 
structed to stand at all times on their rights as membet 
in fully as good standing and as of as much importa 
as the railroad members. One of the instructions is thal 
no correspondence shall go out from a committee withol 
all the members being fully informed as to what is belh 
done. 
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INCREASED EXPRESS RATE ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo, on November 20, issued Gen- 


eral Order No. 56, increasing express rates in the territory 


north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the 
Mississippi, in accordance with the plan suggested to. him 
py the American Railway Express Company. The higher 
rates are to become operative on January 1. The issu- 
ance of this general order was foreshadowed by the proc- 
lamation of President Wilson of November 16 taking over 
the express company. 

By assuming possession and control, under the act of 
Aug. 29, 1916, President Wilson wiped out all questions 
of the power of the Director-General to make the increases 
suggested in the letter to him by the American Railway 
Express Company. 

The general order increasing the wages ‘of the employes 
of the express company is expected before the beginning 
of the new year. The increase in rates primarily was 
intended, according to the representations made by the 
express company to the Director-General and to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to make possible a further 
increase in wages. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its report, made for the benefit of the Director-General; 
pointed out that only about $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 
would be needed to make the increases in wages, but that 
the advances in rates proposed would yield about $24,- 
000,000, of which more than one-half would go to the 
Railroad Administration. The Commission further pointed 
out that the Administration had not come forward to say 
that it needed any increase in compensation to cover the 
cost of carrying express matter or to pay any other part 
of the cost of government operation of railroads. There- 
fore, it suggested that the increase in wages could be 
made by the simple expedient of the Director-General in- 
creasing the allowance to the express company out of 
the joint rate received by it and the railroads for the 
service of carrying express parcels. 

The day the Commission issued its report, the Director- 
General gave out a statement indicating that he was not 
at all impressed with the reasoning of the regulating body. 
His utterance was taken at that time as indicating that 
he would advance the rates as proposed. That notice 
of his caused a discussion of the question of power on 
the part of the Director-General to order such an increase 
in rates. The President put the snuffers on that discus- 
sion by commandeering the express company. The Di- 
rector-General gave out the following press notice. con- 
cerning the general order advancing express rates: 

A general order initiating increased express rates was 
issued by Director-General McAdoo to-day. The essential 
features of the order provide that in the territory north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Missis- 
sippi River, the increase in express merchandise rates 
range from 16c to 17c per hundred pounds, regardless of 
the distance hauled in that territory. The increase in the 
balance of the United States will range from 10c to 12c 
per hundred pounds on merchandise. The increase on 
food products will be about three-quarters of the increase 
on merchandise shipped by’ express. 


The Director-General submitted this plan for increased 
express rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
its advice. He indicated to the Commission that it was 
necessary to raise approximately $24,000,000 additional 
revenue, which under the contract would go pragetically 
half to the railroad revenue and half to the express reve- 
hue, and inquired whether the plan proposed would yield 
approximately that amount, and, if so; whether the plan 
was proper. The Commission, after a public hearing, an- 
nounced its conclusion that, if the amount of increased 
revenue was needed, the plan proposed. was proper and 
preferable to any other method that had, been suggested. 
The Commission pointed out that undér this plan the 
greater increase in rates would be applied in the Eastern 
terriiory, which is the territory “of lowest rates, of the 
greaiest cost of operation and. greatest increase in those 
cosis” and stated that while the plan would be a de- 


Pariure from the original zone relationship established by 
the Commission, that departure appeared under the cir- 
— ‘ances now presented to the Commission to be justi- 
ec 


Th» Commission raised for the Director-General’s con- 
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sideration the question whether the increase in rates could 
be obviated by a reduction in the amount which,the ex- 
press company is required to pay the Railroad Admin- 
istration for the express privilege, but as the Director- 
General has heretofore announced, such change in the 
contract is not practicable in view of the relative cost 
to the Railroad Administration of handling the express 
business and in view of the heavy increase in the oper- 
ating costs attributable to the railroad handling of that 
business. 

The fact that the Eastern territory is the region of 
greatest cost of operation and of greatest increase in such 
cost is due to the fact that in that region there is. the 
greatest percentage of short-haul traffic, on which rela- 
tively the terminal and other costs are greatest. Another 
important advantage in increasing the rates in the East- 
ern territory to a greater extent than other parts of the 
country is that it will have a tendency to restore the 
proper balance between express and freight rates, which 
has been disturbed in recent years by the greater in- 
creases in freight rates that have been granted in that 
territory than in other parts of the country, which has 
resulted in the transfer from freight to express trans- 
portation of much traffic which ought to move by freight. 

This Eastern territory has been swamped with express 
traffic for the past two years, a great deal of it having 
been diverted from the regular freight trains, causing con- 
gestion of terminals, overcrowding of passenger trains and 
producing a volume of traffic which prevented giving good 
express service on shipments which were usually handled 
in that way. 

It is expected the increased express rates will have the 
effect of transferring considerable of the short-haul busi- 
ness to motor trucks and back to the freight service, where 
it really should be handled. It is also anticipated that 
another result will be the transferring of the handling of 
some of the smaller packages to the parcel post. It will 
increase the rates in some of the middle western states 
where the express rates have been unduly low; in fact, 
in some cases where they have been lower than the freight 
rates and considerably lower than the express rates in 
surrounding states which had adopted the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission basis of rates made for the express. 

The express company increased the wages of their em- 
ployes to the extent of about ten million dollars beginning 
July 1, which used up approximately the increase of ten 
per cent in express rates effective July 15. It soon be- 
came evident that many express employes were: still un- 
derpaid, and the question of their wages is now being 
presented to the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions, and it is expected that the further increased 
wages will practically consume all of the increased reve- 
nue which will come to the express company after Janu- 
ary 1 under this order. 

General Order No. 56, dated November 19, is as follows: 

Whereas, it has been found and is hereby certified: to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that in order to 
defray the expenses of federal control and operation fairly 
chargeable to express and railway operating expenses, and 
also to pay express and railway tax accruals other than 
war taxes, net rents for joint facilities and equipment, and 
compensation to the carriers, it is necessary to increase 
the express operating reevnues, and 


Whereas, the public interest requires that a general ad- 
vance in all express rates and charges on all traffic car- 
ried by the American Railway Express Company taken 
under federal control under an act of Congress approved 
Aug. 29, 1916, entitled “An Act Making Appropriations for 
the Support of the Army for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1917, and for Other Purposes,” shall be made 
by initiating the necessary rates and charges, classifi- 
cations, regulations and practices, by filing the same with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, under authority of 
an a¢t of Congress approved March 21, 1918, entitled “An 
Act to Provide for the Operation of Transportation Sys- 
tems While Under Federal Control, for the Just. Com- 
pensation of Their Owners, and for Other Purposes.” 

Now, therefore, under and by virtue of the provision 
of the said act of March, 21, 1918, it is ordered, that all 
existing express rates and charges, classifications, regu- 
lations and practices, including charges heretofore pub- 
lished but not yet effective, on all traffic carried by said 
American Railway Express Company, be _ increased, 
changed, modified or adopted, effective the first day of 
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January, 1919, to the extent and in the manner indicated 
herein, by filing schedules with the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison effective on not less than one day’s notice. 

Section 1. Between points in Zone 1 and between points 
in Zone 1 and points in all other zones, the first and 
second class rates, both interstate and intrastate, shall 
be increased three scale numbers. Between points both 
outside of Zone 1, the first and second class rates, both 
interstate and intrastate, shall be increased two scale 
numbers. 

Merchandise rates from points in the United States to 
points in Canada-shall be increased 15 cents per 100 
pounds, and commodity rates not stated in scale numbers 
shall be increased 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

Section 2. Commodity rates, both interstate and intra- 
state, stated in scale numbers, shall be increased not 
more than 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

Commodity rates, both interstate and intrastate, which 
are stated in cents or in dollars and cents per 100 pounds, 
per pound or other unit of weight, shall be increased 10 
cents per 100 pounds, except as to mileage or commodity 
rates on milk and cream. Commodity rates, both inter- 
state and intrastate, which are stated in cents or in dol- 
lars and cents per crate, barrel or other package, or per 
car, shall be increased at the rate of 10 cents per 100 
pounds, based upon the authorized billing weight. 

Section 3. Milk and cream mileage or commodity rates, 
both interstate and intrastate, shall be made 25 per cent 
higher than rates in effect July 1, 1918. 

Section 4. Intrastate first and second class rates in 
states which have not adopted the existing Interstate 
Commerce Commission basis of first and second class 
rates, shall be made the same as the increased interstate 
rates in the same zone. 

In states wrich did not adopt the increase of 10 per 
cent on commodity rates on intrastate traffic as author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission on interstate 
traffic, by fifteenth section order No. 746, such commod- 
ity rates shall be increased 10 per cent and in addition 
increased 10 cents per 100 pounds, except on milk and 
cream, which shall be made 25 per cent higher than rates 
in effect July 1, 1918. 

Section 5. Where, prior to Jan. 1, 1918, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizes or prescribes rates and 
charges wh‘ch have not been published prior to that date, 
the rates and charges initially established hereunder may 
be subsequently revised by applying the increases pre- 
scribed herein to the the rates and charges so authorized 
or prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Section 6. All rates and charges, both interstate and 
intrastate, shall be governed by and apply in connection 
with the tariff of first and second class express rates 
I. C. C. No. 2, Directory of Express Stations I. C. C. No. 
A-3, Official Express Classification I. C. C. No. 150, Di- 
rectory of Collection and Delivery Limits I. C. C. No. A-4; 
also Terminal and Switching Charges I. C. C. No. A-2095, 
on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
supplements thereto and reissues thereof, which shall be 
adopted by filing notice with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Section 7. All intrastate rates which are to be in- 
creased under this order, if not now on file, shall be im- 
mediately filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Such intrastate rates shall not be applied to interstate 
shipments, and the schedules containing said rates shall 
be so restricted. 


Section 8. All schedules published to cover express 
rates and charges, classifications, regulations and prac- 
tices under the provisions of this order shall bear on the 
title page one of the legends shown below in bold-faced 
type. 

If restricted to apply on intrastate traffic only, use the 
following: 


“The rates and charges made effective by this schedule 
are initiated by the President of the United States, 
through the Director-General, United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and apply on intrastate traffic only. 

“This schedule is published and filed on not less than 
one day’s notice with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under General Order No. 56 of the Director-General, 
United States Railroad Administration, dated 19th day 
of November, 1918.” 

If restricted to apply on interstate traffic only, use the 
following: 
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“The rates.and charges made effective by this scheq. 
ule are initiated by the President of the United States 
through the Director-General, United States Railroad Ad. 
ministration, and apply to interstate traffic only. 

“This schedule is published and filed on not less than 
one day’s notice with the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, under General Order No. 56 of the Director-Genera] 
United States Railroad Administration, dated 19th day 
of November, 1918.” 

If to apply on both intrastate and interstate traffic, use 
the following: 

“The rates and charges made effective by this sched- 
ule are initiated by the President of the United States, 
through the Director-General, United States Railroad Ad. 
ministration, and apply to both interstate and intrastate 
traffic. 

“This schedule is published and filed on not less than 
one day’s notice with the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, under General Order No. 56 of the Director-General, 
United States Railroad Administration, dated 19th day of 
November, 1918.” 

If some of the rates and charges therein are to apply 
on interstate traffic and others to intrastate traffic, use 
the following: 

“The rates and charges made effective by this sched- 
ule are initiated by.the President of the United States, 
through the Director-General, United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and apply to interstate and intrastate traffic, 
as provided herein. 

“This schedule is published and filed on not less than 
one day’s notice with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under General Order No. 56 of the Director-General, 
United States Railroad Administration, dated 19th day of 
November, 1918.” 


EXPRESS COMPANY TAKEN OVER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The President, by means of a proclamation issued No- 
vember 16, effective November 18, took under federal con- 
trol the American Railway Express Company. Thereby 
he removed all questions as to the right of the Director- 
General to make advances in rates in accordance with 
the scheme proposed by the express company and dis- 
approved, except as a last resort, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

At Director-General McAdoo’s office the taking over was 
treated as a formality, on the ground that the compaiies 
had been consolidated at the instigation of Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo and designated by him as his agent for the 
transaction of express business. 

An order putting into, effect the higher rates, as a “war 
emergency” is printed elsewhere in this issue. The issu- 
ance of the order is expected to bring to a boiling point 
the indignation of the state commissioners, who suggested 
the providing of more revenue for the express company 
by increasing the division to the company. That sugges- 
tion was approved by the Commission, but disapproved 
by the Director-General. By persuading the President to 
take over the company, the Director-General, in one stroke 
of the pen,-removes the question of power and takes unto 
himself all the authority over rates granted to the Presi- 
dent in the federal control law. 

There is a thought that when the taking over becomes 
known, senators and representatives will suggest that the 
federal control law gave the President twenty-one months 
after the war to enable him to unscramble the railroads, 
rather than as an additional period for further scrambling. 
Director-General McAdoo, however, November 15 told the 
newspaper correspondents that he intended to continue 
the unification of railroads during the twenty-one months 
after the war part of the law instead of using it to undo 
the things he did to win the war. 

There is promise of a bitter contest over the matter 
between the Railroad Administration on the one hand 
and Congress on the other, even during the three months 
of the short session of Congress that begins the first 
Monday in December. Hoke Smith, before the procla- 


_mation taking over the express company, was preparing 


a joint resolution amending the control law so as to ter- 
minate federal control six months after the adoption of 
the resolution instead of twenty-one months after the end 
of the war. 

The question that will be raised by that resolution or 
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others of like import is as to whether the disgust of the 
southern senators with the Railroad Administration is so 
profound as to cause them to vote with senators of a 
diferent political faith to abolish the federal control 
sooner than provided in the control law, by putting a 
rider to that effect in an appropriation bill. By adding 
such a rider they put before the President a choice be- 
tween two. evils. The one evil, as he would be expected 
to see it, would be the abolition of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, and the other would be a special session of a 
Congress controlled by his partisan opponents. He is sup- 
posed to dread the latter evil more than the other. ; 

The proclamation taking over the express company 1S 
as follows: 

“Whereas, The organizations for the conduct of the 
express business over numerous systems of transportation 
which have been duly placed under federal control, and 
pertaining to such systems of transportation, have been 
consolidated into the American Railway Express Company, 
which has been made the sole agent of the government 
for conducting the express business, with the result that 
the entire transportation system of said express company 
has been necessarily in substance and effect placed under 
federal control; and 

“Whereas, it is desirable, in order to administer to the 
best advantage the transportation business and operations 
of the American Railway Express System to make it 
specifically clear by this proclamation that the President 
has the possession, use, control and operation of the en- 
tire transportation system of the American Railway Ex- 
press Company; 

“Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, under and by virtue of the powers vested 
in me by law, do hereby, through Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War, take possession, and assume control at 
12 o’clock noon on the eighteenth day of November, 1918, 
of that certain system of transportation called the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company and all of its appurtenances 
and property of every kind or nature, directly or indi- 
rectly, owned, leased, chartered, controlled, or used in 
the conduct of, or in connection with, its express business. 

“It is hereby further directed that the possession, con- 
trol, operation and utilization of said express transporta- 
tion system hereby by me undertaken shall be exercised 
by and through William G. McAdoo, heretofore appointed 
Director-General of Railrceads, with all the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the said proclamation of Dec. 26, 1917, 
and March 29, 1918, respectively, together with all and 
singular the powers conferred upon the President by the 
act of Congress entitled, ‘An Act to Provide for the Op- 
eration of Transportation Systems While Under Federal 
Control, for the Just Compensation of Their Owners, and 
for Other Purposes,’ approved March 21, 1918. 

“The said Director-General of Railroads may perform 
the duties hereby imposed upon him, so long and to such 
an extent as he shall determine, through the board of 
directors, officers and employes of the said American Rail- 
way Express Company, under the contract already made, 
and: dated the twenty-sixth day of June, 1918, between 
the said Director-General of Railroads and said American 
Railway Express Company; and until and except so far 
as said Director-General shall from time to time by gen- 
eral or special orders otherwise provide, the board of di- 
rectors, officers and employes of said company shall con- 
tinue the operation thereof in the usual and ordinary 
course under such contract. 

“From and after 12 o’clock noon on said Nov. 18, 1918, 
the said transportation system shall conclusively be 
deemed within-the possession and control of said Dire¢tor- 
General without further act or notice. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

“Done by the President, through Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War; in the District of Columbia, this sixteenth 
day of November, in the- year of our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and eighteen, and of the independence of 
the United States the one hundred and forty-second.” 


RAILROADS TO CASH BOND COUPONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Under the terms of P. S. & A. Circular No. 46, Liberty 
Bond coupons may be cashed at railroad ticket offices. 
The circular. says: ‘ 
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1. Effective at once, local freight and ticket agents, 
including agents of consolidated ticket offices, are author- 
ized to cash coupons of Liberty Bonds when such coupons 
are due and payable. 

2. These coupons are payable to bearer and should 
therefore be given the same protection as currency. They 
should be considered as cash and so remitted, under proper 
safeguards, to the federal treasurer or to the bank where 
deposits are ordinarily made. 

3. If any difficulties develop or losses occur as a result 
of this practice, the undersigned should be promptly noti- 
fied. 

4. Federal treasurers and federal auditors shall issue 
such instructions to agents under their jurisdiction as may 
be necessary to make the foregoing provisions operative 
at once. 


THE REASON FOR CABLE CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The President, in a proclamation dated November 2, but 
not given to the public until November 18, when it was 
published in the “Official Bulletin,’ took over the control 
of the Atlantic cables operating in conjunction with the 
domestic telegraph lines. The taking was under the joint 
resolution that authorizes him to operate wire systems 
during the period of the war. 

Great surprise and some indignation was expressed at 
the Capitol by senators and representatives. The indigna- 
tion was enhanced, if possible, by the fact that on Novem- 
ber 16 the President took over the American Railway 
Express Company, although, according to general belief, 
the war was over when the express company was com- 
mandeered. 

Possession of the cables, it is believed, is necessary to 
enable the President and the peace commissioners of the 
United States to have communication with the United 
States unsupervised by any foreign government. While 
nothing has been published, it is a fact well known among 
informed men in Washington that there is considerable 
disagreement among the entente allies as to what con- 
stitutes both “freedom of the seas” and the measure of 
commercial restriction which shall be placed upon Ger- 
many after it has become a republic and a safe abiding 
place for democracy. One view espoused openly by Brit- 
ish statesmen is that Germany shall be made a negligible 
factor, not only in a military, but in a commercial, sense 
as well. The President’s views on that point are not 
known, but it is suspected that, inasmuch as he has said 
this was a war for demccracy throughout the world, he 
holds that when Germany has changed her form of gov- 
ernment she is entitled to treatment that will enable her 
to work out her own salvation under the new form. De- 
priving her of access to the world’s markets, either by 
a narrow interpretation of “freedom of the seas” or by 
means of commercial agreements, giving her less rights 
of trade than are accorded to other nations, it is believed, 
would be inconsistent with the underlying idea of the 
ground on which the United States entered the war. 

Before America’s entry into the conflict there was a 
good deal of friction and misunderstanding among Ameri- 
can and British officials as to questions of trade. The 
British carried on a secondary boycott against Americans 
who were of German origin or who had ever done busi- 
ness with German firms or corporations. The United 
States officials did not believe in going as far as the 
British. Similar questions are again under discussion be- 
tween the officials of the two governments. 

There is misunderstanding now as then as to the dis- 
position of ships built to meet the war emergency. At 
the order of the Shipping Board, the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, an American corporation, has suspended 
moves intended to transfer the ships belonging to the 
White Star, Leland and other British lines from one Brit- 
ish corporation to another. The American company con- 
trols the White Star, Leland and other British corpora- 
tions owning and operating ships that fly the British flag. 
Just what the misunderstanding is with regard to these 
British corporations and British ships controlled by Ameri- 
can capital is not definitely known. 

It is suggested that these questions must be thrashed 
out at the Peace Conference and the American commis- 
sioners,. at the head of whom will be President Wilson, 
will be in need of wires, both ocean and land, that will 
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enable them to carry on their correspondence with men 
in Washington .without subjecting that correspondence to 
the scrutiny. or supervision conducted by any foreign 
government. On that hypothesis this belated commandeer- 
ing of the cable lines is given a stronger explanation and 
justification than in the official communication on the 
subject made public by Postmaster-General Burleson, which 
is as follows: 

“Originally the cable systems were organized and op- 
erated independently of the land line systems. The trans- 
mission of messages commenced and ended at the termini 
of the cables and the communications destined to points 
beyond the terminal were physically transferred to other 
lines. To-day the transmission is continuous for land and 
cable lines. The distance of continuous transmission is 
bounded neither by continents nor oceans. 

“Effective communication, therefore, demands intimate 
relations under which a continuous circuit can be estab- 
lished, not from one terminal to another, and, so far as 
authorized under the joint resolution, from destination to 
destination. The effectiveness of the service is dependent 
upon the extent of the common control of circuits, which 
should be the furtherest point possible. 

“This necessity of continuity and common control be- 
tween land and cable lines is most conclusively shown 
by the fact that each of our telegraph systems have their 
own independent cable systems. 

“The Mackay Company, originally a cable system, find- 
ing that the land lines were indispensable to the cable 
system, constructed a land system to make more effective 
its cable system. 


“The Western Union, while organized primarily as a 
land company, although there were large cable facilities 
working in connection with it belonging to other com- 
panies, yet for its own interest, was forced into con- 
structing and otherwise obtaining effectual control of the 
transatlantic cable companies, which had theretofore been 
independent, but which worked in connection with the 
Western Union and which did not belong to or work in 
connection with the Commercial or Mackay interests. The 
other cable companies, through their contractual relations, 
became more or less a part of the telegraph system, so 
far as transmission and continuity were concerned, and 
their operation in this way was made as effective as it 
would be through ownership or common control. 


“There never was a time in the history of this war, 
for which this joint resolution was passed giving the 
President the right to control the wire and cable systems, 
which called for such a close control of the cable system 
as to-day and will continue during the period of readjust- 
ment. The absolute necessity of unininterrupted, contin- 
uous communication should be apparent to all. The Post- 
master-General is now operating all the telegraph and 
telephone lines in one system. The recent breakdown in 
connection with one of the cable systems has demon- 
strated the absolute necessity of being able to utilize at 
will the facilities of either cable system with all of the 
land line systems, in order that traffic may be adjusted 
in the same hands as it is on the land lines. 


“There are many other reasons for taking over the 
cables which have been suggested by the experience so 
far in government control of land lines, but I only think 
it necessary to state the determining factors.” 


OPPOSE GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Informal conferences are taking place among U. S. 
senators opposed to any form of government ownership 
with a view to putting themselves into position, if advo- 
cates of it show any disposition to bring forward their 
ideas in connection with the railroads and wire com- 
panies, to fight any plan that may be made. The fact 
that nine months of government operation ending with 
September show a decrease of $217,000,000, made public 
by the Commission November 18, gives point to their 
main contention that government ownership is a luxury 
that the American people cannot afford to indulge in now, 
if by any method they can force the owners of railroads 
and wire companies to take back their property. Nothing 
formal has been done by the opponents of government 
ownership, chiefly, however, because its advocates have 
not yet shown their hands on any phase of the subject. 
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NATIONAL MARITIME POLICY 


A declaration against an economic warfare after the 
war, and a pronouncement in favor of the adoption of a 
national maritime policy which will permit the permanent 
retention and operation of the newly constructed American 
merchant fleet under the American flag were the distinguish. 
ing features of the fifth annual meeting of the Nationa] 
Trade Council, which has just been held in New York. 
The National Foreign Trade Council is made up of repre. 
sentatives of every factor of foreign trade, industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, financial and transportation. |t 
represents every section of the country, and among those 
present at the annual meeting were men from the Pacific 
coast, the south, the middle west and New England, as 
well as from New York City. The chairman of the Coun- 
cil is James A. Farrell, president of the United Siates 
Steel Corporation. In his opening remarks Mr. Farrel] 
discussed some of the problems facing this country as a 
result of the war and of the restoration of peace. 


“The progress of the war,” he said, “has been marked 
by much discussion of proposals for and conditions of a 
continuation of the contest by economic forces after the 
military struggle is ended. Our supreme duty is to see 
to it that the peace terms render impossible the continu. 
ance of conditions sought to be corrected or prevented 
by economic warfare. If the peace is satisfactory, there 
will be no need for economic warfare. If the peace igs 
not satisfactory, economic warfare will be impossible. It 
is for us then rather to devote our fullest effort now io 
insuring the enforcement of an adequate, just and final 
peace. With such a peace we can go forward in confi- 
dence to meet and solve the numerous and intricate prob- 
lems certain to arise from the complex and novel condi- 
tions naturally flowing from the cataclysm that has over- 
whelmed the world during these last four years.” 


Mr. Farrell referred to the importance of the negotia- 
tion of new commercial treaties which will be necessary 
promptly after the conclusion of peace, and declared that 
the first problem of reconstruction will be that of the 
merchant marine. He emphasized the importance of ar- 
riving promptly at an effective solution of this problem. 

Extended consideration of the problem of the merchant 
marine was given in the report of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine. This committee is composed 
of Mr. Farrell as chairman, P. A. S. Franklin, president 
of the International Mercantile Marine Company and 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Shipping Control, 
and Captain Robert Dollar, president of the Robert Dollar 
Company of San Francisco. 

“Just as ships constituted the first problem of our par- 
ticipation in the war,” says the committee’s report, “so 
will ships constitute the first factor in our great task of 
reconstruction and in the development of our foreign 
commerce after the restoration of peace, our own Ameri- 
can ships will be the essential agency through which we 
shall be able to maintain that just and beneficial relation- 
ship with the rest of the world to which our participation 
in the war and its prosecution to a successful close will 
entitle us and the rest of the world. 

“It is fortunate for us that one of our greatest con- 
tributions to war work will also render a most valuable 
service after peace has been restored. We are building 
the ships which will be the most effective agency in the 
permanent solution of the great after-war problems. Al- 
ways provided, however, that our nation adopts a definite 
maritime policy which will permit the permanent retention 
and operation of these vessels under the American flag.” 

The report then discussed the construction program of 
the Shipping Board and pointed out that its completion 
would mean a fleet roughly estimated at at least 14,000,000 
gross tons. The report showed that it has been the ex 
perience of Great Britain during a long period of years 
that about sixty per cent of the carrying power of British 
shipping in foreign trade is employed in bringing imports 
into and taking exports from the United Kingdom, and 
it pointed out that, on the basis of the British precedent, 
the expected American fleet of 14,000,000 gross tons will 
be ample to meet the needs of American foreign trade. 

The report then discussed the fact that a considerable 
portion of the new fleet will be unavailable for offshore 
service. This refers particularly to the wooden ships 
which constitute so large a part of the Shipping Board 
construction program. The committee recommended the 
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advisability of “curtailing the program of wooden con- 
struction at the earliest feasible date and the preparation 
to transform into barges the surplus of the wooden steam- 
ers over those which can be employed economically. -The 
machinery thus made available could be used with ad- 
yantage in steel hulls.” 

Referring to the fabrication of steel vessels as the de- 
yelopment of an entirely new industry in shipbuilding, 
the committee said that it is inevitable that the fabrica- 
tion yards erected under the supervision of the Shipping 
Board will constitute an important factor in American 
ship construction after the war. The committee pointed 
out the fact that more than 385,000 employes are now 
at work in American -.shipyards, whereas two years ago 
there were fewer than 50,000. The existence of this large 
pody of labor-trained in ship construction, the committee 
pointed out, will constitute another important factor in 
the permanent retention of an adequate merchant fleet 
under the American flag. 

The report emphasized the fact that the experience of 
the great maritime nations of the world “has taught them 
that it is necessary to provide a certain proportion of 
passenger carrying steamers in their fleets,” and that it 
is most essential that our fleet comprise the various types 
of passenger steamers in addition to cargo vessels. 

After discussing the diminution of world tonnage that 
has occurred during the war, as a result of submarine 
and other losses, which is estimated at more than four 
million gross tons, the committee report emphasized the 
importance of “the continuation of the present accelerated 
program of construction for a considerable time after the 
war, in order to bring the world’s ocean tonnage again to 
the point where it is adequate to meet the world’s needs.” 
The committee declared that it may even be necessary to 
extend the present program of steel construction in order 
to assist in making up for the depletion of tonnage that 
has occurred during the war. 

Discussing the essential factors in the furnishment and 
operation of ships—the cost of capital, the cost of con- 
struction and the cost of operation—the committee con- 
cluded that, so far as costs of capital and of construction 
are concerned, the United States will not be disadvan- 
tageously situated after the war compared with other 
maritime nations. The report then says: 

“No one contends or believes that it is not desirable 
to have American vessels fully manned by competent 
crews and to have American seamen enjoy the best pos- 
sible conditions of life and service, and receive in wages 
due an ample return for their labor. But it is perfectly 
obvious that provisions of law which require American 
vessels to maintain larger crews, and to pay them higher 
wages than is the case with foreign vessels, necessarily 
subject such American vessels to a disadvantage which 
renders it difficult if not impossible for them to continue 
in operation against the competition of foreign vessels 
which can operate at lesser cost.” 


Summing up the whole matter, the committee says: 
“The United States then will emerge from the war with 
a large merchant fleet and with the facilities for its re- 
newal and expansion, but unless positive steps are taken 
in the very near future toward the formulation and adop- 
tion of a sound national maritime policy, it may be set 
down as absolutely certain that these newly constructed 
American vessels will not remain in operation under the 
American flag and that the American merchant marine, 
rehabilitated with vast expenditure of capital and effort 
as a war emergency measure, will again be dissipated un- 
der the operation of inexorable economic laws. 

“For one thing is absolutely sure: Unless these vessels 
can be operated profitably under the American flag, either 
they will be transferred to foreign registry, or they will 
Tust cut a useless existence which will soon terminate 
on the scrap heap. For production is fundamentally a 
question of profit, and production of ocean transportation, 
especially in foreign trade, where we must meet the com- 
petition of the world’s ships, is not differentiated in its 
amenability to this economic law from the production of 
cotton or lumber or any other of the myriad articles of 
our daily commerce. 

_ “The American national maritime policy, therefore, which 
Is to provide for the permanent retention and operation 
of cur new merchant fleet, under the American flag, must 
be ‘ounded upon the principle that those operating the 
vessels shall be assured of conditions which will enable 
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them to meet the competition of all other maritime nations 
upon an equitable basis.” 

The committee called attention to a recent public state- 
ment of Chairman. Hurley of the United States Shipping 
Board, in which he said: 

“These ships are being constructed because and only 
because of war needs, under conditions and pressure which 
have economically increased their cost per tcn over the 
cost of construction prevailing in normal time. It would 
seem fair that their valuation be written down to a point 
which will give them a fair chance to compete with ves- 
sels built before the war at.much lower cost.” 

In conc‘uding its report, the committee suggested the 
possibility of an international agreement to be effected 
at the peace conference which should enable the working 
out of uniform and equal conditions upon all alike. The 
committee said: 

“We cheer the acquisition of the new fleet and we ap- 
plaud the energy of the Shipping Board and the tireless 
industry of the thousands of workmen in the mills and 
shipyards who have brought it into being; but our cheers 
will be idle and our enthusiasm and energy will have 
been wasted unless before the day arrives for the renewal 
of competition that is bound to follow the restoration of 
peace, we have formulated and adopted a policy based 
upon honest recognition of fundamental economic pr’n- 
ciples, which will enable us to meet that competition with 
our new American ships, under the American flag, with 
honor and with profit to ourselves and without injustice 
or unfairness to our competitors. It is most important 
that the American should face his competitors under equal 
conditions. All that is needed is a fair field and no favor. 
As an incident of the international agreement and settle- 
ments soon to be worked out, the maritime nations shou!d 
agree upon uniform regulations which will impose equal 
conditions and requirements upon all alike. Such an ar- 
rangement would insure that equality which will give 
everyone a fair chance.” 

In accepting the report of the c»mmittee the Council 
emphasized particularly the importance of that part of the 
report declaring for a continuation of the Shipping Board 
program of construction in order to make up for the 
depletion of world tonnage resulting from the war. 


Reports were also submitted to the meeting by the 
Council’s Committee on Foreign Relations, on Exports 
Control, and on Co-operation in Foreign Trade. The Com- 
mittee on Foregin Relations strongly urged prompt eco- 
nomic assistance to Russia, and asked for an authoritative 
expression from the government of intention to support 
foreign trade, saying: “In the absence of any world or- 
ganization, which will protect the enterprise and invest- 
ment of all nations in foreign countries, it would be a 
very great and helpful service to the foreign. trade of the 
United States, if the State Department or some other 
authoritative voice of the government should give formal 
expression to the intention of the government to support 
foreign trade as a part of its international policy, as out- 
lined especially in the public addresses of President Wil- 
son within the last year. Our foreign trade desires noth- 
ing but the impartial justice which the President has de- 
scribed and which he has demanded from all for all. If, 
happily, an organization of nations is formed to put those 
views into effective operation, well and good. But until 
then justice to our own people and their foreign trade 
demands, and without injustice to any others, the fullest 
support of legitimate enterprise abroad, and the declara- 
tion by our government of its consistent purpose to insure 
such support.” 


FOREIGN TRADE PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
E. N. Hurley, chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
has sailed for Europe to participate in allied conferences 
on the allocation of tonnage for the transportation of 
food and reconstruction materials from the United States 
to Europe, and to study the British and French plans for 
re-establishing foreign trade and come home prepared to 
advise the administration and American producers and 
shippers on the means of taking and holding the American 
share of export business. 
Before departing on this mission Mr. Hurley addressed 
to every organization of business men in the country an 
appeal, in which he said: 
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“IT am going to call upon your organization for some 
team work. The time has come for Americans everywhere 
to put themselves solidly behind American ships. 

“Our railroads must no longer stop at the ocean. We 
are building an American merchant fleet of twenty-five 
million tons—three thousand ships. We are backing mod- 
ern ships with modern port facilities, establishing: our 
bunkering stations all over the globe, and will operate 
with American railroad efficiency. 

“We will carry American cargoes at rates corresponding 
to our railroad rates—the cheapest in the world. Fast 
American passenger and cargo liners will run regularly to 
every port in Latin America, the Orient, Africa, Austra- 
lia. 

“Are you taking steps to use the ships to increase your 
own prosperity? Do you realize that American products 
of factory, farm and mine can be delivered to customers 
in foreign countries on terms which will build lasting 
trade? 

“Do you realize the possibilities for bringing back raw 
materials to extend your products and trade? 

“We must all take off our coats and work to bring 
these American ships home to the people of every Ameri- 
can interest and community. The manufacturer must 
think of customers in Latin America as being as accessi- 
ble as those in the next state. The farmer must visualize 
ships carrying his wheat; cotton, breeding animals, dairy 
products and fruit to new world markets. The American 
boy must think of ships and foreign countries when he 
chooses a Calling. 

“Has your organization appointed a live committee on 
merchant marine? Is the chairman of this committee a 
man of international vision? 

“Are you applying the new world vision to the interests 
represented in your organization and learning what ships 
can do toward widening your markets? 

“These are your ships. It is your duty to bring them 
close, regard them as new railroads, spread knowledge 
about them through investigation, meetings, discussions.” 


Shipping Board Plans. 


“Now that the armistice has been signed and the end 
of the war is in sight,” said Mr. Hurley, “a statement 
roughly outlining the plans of the Shipping Board is in 
order. 

“The continued need for building American-owned ion- 
nage is obvious. Not only must we continue to supply 
our armies overseas and prepare to bring them home at 
the earliest moment compatible with safety, but Europe 
must be fed and supplied with the necessary materials 
to permit the reconstruction of devastated areas in order 
that both our friends and our enemies may become self- 
supporting, and the burden of feeding the world taken 
from our shoulders. 

“There are not enough ships in the world to carry on 
this work and to provide immediately for ordinary com- 
merce. For that reason only a limited portion of the 
shipping which can be constructed by us in 1919 will be 
available for use ir the ordinary commercial channels. 

“For two months the Shipping Board has been making 
a complete resurvey of its construction program and con- 
tracts. Believing that the emergency war pressure which 
necessitated the speediest construction possible would soon 
end, the investigation has been with a view to a replanning 
of the ships to be constructed from this date forward. 
It is planned that from now on ships will be built with 
special reference to suitability for special service, and 
with particular reference to the economical cost of opera- 
tion, including the motive power, cargo space and speed. 

“It is also planned that these shall be built with ref- 
erence to probable trade uses and trade lines so as to 
adapt them to particular uses and to increase the speed 
of the turn-around of the ship—this because every un- 
necessary delay in loading and unloading must be elimt 
nated.” 

The Need For Ships. 


Mr. Hurley thus summarized the work of that organ- 
ization and outlined the need for ships which peace en- 
tails: 

“With the advent of peace the need for ocean tonnage, 
instead of decreasing, as many may suppose, will become 
one of the imperative necessities of the world. 

“The need for ships was never so great as it is now, 
and this demand will continue for years, until the world 
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shall catch up with the tonnage it requires to transac 
its normal commerce. At present we are nowhere near 
providing that urgently needed tonnage. To make this 
clear, there is now a deficit in the world’s tonnage of ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 deadweight tons. To put this dis. 
concerting fact in another way, the ship construction 
needed to make up for losses and for the lapse in meeting 
the normal growth of shipping will be about 20,000,009 
deadweight tons. 

“These 20,000,000 deadweight tons represent eight times 
the total of seagoing ship construction in the United States 
during the calendar year 1917. Yet never in human annals 
did anything ever approach the unprecedented production 
of tonnage in our yards since 1917. The 160 new ship. 
yards which have been created under the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation have beep 
busy day and night. There are now about 386,000 em. 
ployes in these shipyards and 250,000 in allied trades. 

“If with this immense force working at top speed our 
ship production is ten times less a year than the 20,000- 
000 deadweight tons the world will imperatively need by 
1920, it is clear that instead of being at the end of ship. 
building requirements we are only at the beginning. What 
has been done so far is only the inception of what we 
must further do. 

“This estimate of 20,000,000 is a conservative one. It 
is, in fact, based upon the normal growth of shipping in 
normal times. In peace times the growth of the world’s 
commerce demanded a proportionate growth in shipping 
yearly. There was also an excessive depreciation that 
had to be replaced. 

“But when we consider the abnormal effects which the 
war had upon shipping it is more than probable that the 
needs of the world will demand by the end of 1920 much 
more than 20,000,000 deadweight tons. 

“In normal times the destruction of property is insig- 
nificant. Ships are not needed for the purpose of restor- 
ing cities and countries. But throughout the war the 
devastation wrought had been so vast that whole parts of 
Europe will now have to be rehabilitated or restored, and 
in the shortest possible time. Vast supplies will have to 
be shipped from America for this purpose. Not only will 
villages and cities have to be rebuilt with the materials 
that we shall have to send, but the demand from many 
parts of Europe upon us will also be for great supplies of 
food, wearing apparel, iron and steel products, lumber, 
agricultural machinery, oils and many other products. It 
will take Europe a long time to recover from the effects 
of the war, and meanwhile we shall have to send over a 
far greater aggregate of materials than would normally 
be the case in a given time. 

“The second element showing the marked difference 
on shipping between peace and war times is that of de 
preciation. 

“In peace times a certain allowance is made for the 
running down, wearing out or loss of ships. But in the 
war the strain on merchant ships was much greater than 
would have been the case in ordinary times. This meant 
that the life of a ship counted for less and had to be more 
quickly replaced. 

“There is a third element showing that with peace 
the world will need relatively much greater tonnage than 
would ordinarily be supposed. 


“The whole world is short of raw materials. The coun- 
tries that could import were importing just what they 
needed for war purposes and little or no more. With 
peace, there will be such a demand for raw material as 
the world has never before seen. Factories the world 
over must be quickly transformed from the making of 
war essentials to the manufacture of peace products. Im- 
proved machinery will be installed. Women workers 
brought into the factories by the war will remain and will 
be reinforced by the returned men from the armies. The 
output of manufactured commodities will be very great. 

“All of this means that the movement of raw material 
before the war is no standard of what that movement will 
be now. It will be a vast and urgent movement, with all 
countries clamoring for the rush of raw materials. The 
shortage of the world’s manufactured goods will have to 
be made up, and with the least possible delay. For this 
purpose alone the need of an enormous tonnage is self- 
evident. 

“If the war had not come the estimated normal increase 
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in the world’s merchant marine would have been (from 
August 1, 1914, to December 1, 1919) 19,740,000 deadweight 
tons. Merchant marine losses, actual and estimated, for 
the time between the same dates, are placed at 28,390,447 
tons. And what during this period will have been the 
construction of ships? Not including enemy countries, it 
figures, actual and estimated as probable, 32,558,630 dead- 
weight tons by the end of next year (1919). 

“There will then be, according to this computation, a 
net deficit due to the war of 15,751,817 tons. 

“There is much uncertainty as to how theoretical solu- 
tions of certain problems will work out after the war. 
But there is no uncertainty as to the shipbuilding indus- 
try. It is going to be a permanent institution. The United 
States, Great Britain and other nations will have all they 
can do for years to provide the necessary world ship ton- 
nage. Some industries that came in with the war will go 
out with the war. But not so the shipbuilding industry. 
It is here, and is here not only to stay, but to grow. 

“All the probabilities point to the conclusion that within 
five years we shall have a force of one million men in 
connection with the American merchant marine. This 
force will include shipyard workers, men and women in 
factories making ship equipment, officers and seamen 
manning our fleets and numerous groups engaged in ex- 
port trade. 

“Our export trade has already grown by great bounds. 
In the four fiscal years preceding the war the total foreign 
trade of the United States was $15,972,000,000. In the 
four fiscal years since the war it has increased to $29,- 
232,000,000. Our imports for those two periods have in- 
creased from $6,887,000,000 to $9,558,000,000. Our exports 
during the same time have increased from $9,084,000,000 
to $19,674,000,000, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
our exports of cotton decreased about 33 per cent because 
of Germany, Austria and some other countries being shut 
out of the market. True, in stating these great totals, 
mention must be made of the fact that on the average 
money values have risen 50 per cent, but even with this 
allowance our exports have greatly increased, not only to 
Europe, but to all other continents as well. 

“The United States spent immense sums building the 
Panama Canal. These sums have totaled $375,000,000, in- 
cluding $50,000,000 paid to the New French Canal Com- 
pany and to the Panama Republic. Yet when the canal 
was built and opened the merchant marine was at such a 
low ebb that the amount of our sea-borne imports and 
exports carried in American vessels was trifling. But 
now with the great American merchant fieets already 
created and the still greater fleets in process of creation 
by the United States Shipping Board the Panama Canal 
has become a waterway of prime importance to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and an undertaking and investment 
of increasing benefit to the American people. 


“In 1914 the seagoing American merchant marine com- 
prised only 391 vessels of 1,500 deadweight tons and over, 
totaling 1,660,679 deadweight tons. To-day our seagoing 
fleet, of 1,500 deadweight tons and over, totals 1,389 ves- 
sels of 7,043,210 deadweight tons. All told, within the 
jurisdiction of the Shipping Board, including requisitioned 
and chartered ships, there are at the present time 2,312 
seagoing vessels totaling 10,114,334 deadweight tons. Since 
August, 1917, nearly 4,000,000 deadweight tons—-to be exact, 
3,912,836 deadweight tons—of new shipping have been 
launched, and 2,894,510 deadweight tons have been com- 
pleted and delivered for service. Nearly nine times as 
much seagoing tonnage has been built in the United States 
this year as in the banner prewar year of American ship- 
building. 

“This is only the beginning of a program calling for 
25,000,000 deadweight tons. The major part of the billions 
we have appropriated were for needs that will not outlive 
the war. But the expenditures authorized for the United 
States Shipping Board represents an outlay that will be 
Important after the war. It includes construction, plants, 
housing, transportation, recruiting and operation. Every 
dollar of this is a sound investment for America. It will 
also provide a great merchant fleet that will repay its cost 
to the taxpayers by greatly helping in the near future in 
reducing the cost of commodities to the consumer. To a 


very large extent the cost of great numbers of products 
~~ gone up because of the scarcity of world shipping 
onna ze. 
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“In nearly all of the important articles imported prices 
have greatly increased. 

“The average price of clothing wool in 1918 has been 
54 cents per pound, as against 23 cents per pound in 1915. 

“Raw sugar averaged 4.8 cents per pound in 1918, as 
against 2 cents per pound in 1914. 

“Raw silk averaged $5.25 per pound in 1918, as against 
$3.09 per pound in 1915. 

“Mackerel averaged 20.72 cents per pound in 1$18, as 
against 10.98 per pound in 1914. 

“Cheese averaged 41.6 cents per pound 
against 17.3 cents in 1914. 

“Manilla hemp in 1918 averaged $353 per ton, as against 
$180 per ton in 1915. 

“Flax averaged $1,037.71 in 1918, as against $290.37 in 
1914. 

“These are a few examples of what to a considerable 
measure lack of shipping has brought about. The program 
of the U. S. Shipping Board will do much in assisting to- 
ward relieving this condition and in bringing relief to the 
consumer. Large sections of our people are producers as 
well as consumers. Our fleets of ships will take away the 
products they raise as well as bring here the essential 
things we have to import from all parts of the world.” 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The following announcement was made at the office of 
the Director-General November 19: 

“Anticipating an extremely heavy movement of grain, 
flour and other foodstuffs overseas, due to relief work, 
Director-General McAdoo is giving consideration to meth- 
ods that will expedite the handling of these necessities 
over the railroads to the seaboard. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to give preference to the shipment of foodstuffs. 

“Owing to a cessation of hostilities, the previously ar- 
ranged shipping program for overseas freight on account of 
the United States and her allies will be materially changed 
as to commodities. 

“At a recent meeting between members of the New York 
Freight Traffic Committee and representatives of the Min- 
istries of Shipping account of the British, French and Ital- 
ian governments, it was determined that foodstuffs of all 
kinds shall be given preference in shipments abroad. 


“According to the report of the Exports Control Com- 
mittee, for the week ended November 17, in order to take 
care of the prospective demand that will be made for trans- 
portation facilities, a large number of permits have been 
cancelled and freight, held non-essential, will not be for- 
warded from points of shipment. Any freight, for which 
permits will hereafter be issued, will be for immediate 
overseas movement, with the exception of some weight 
cargo. Various commodities now on ground storage will 
have to be held for future developments. 


“Traffic for the account of the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion and for neutral countries probably will be moved in 
considerable volume. 

“The War Department is now engaged in taking an in- 
ventory of all traffic on hand which is considered non-essen- 
tial for overseas. 

“There is an earnest desire evidenced by all those con- 
cerned to arrange matters that the railroad terminals will 
promptly be cleared of freight now on hand and in transit. 

“According to the report of the Exports Control Com- 
mittee there was a decrease of 75 cars of steel at the 
South Atlantic and gulf ports for the week ended Novem- 
ber 17. 

“The indications are that there will be quite a heavy 
movement of clothing to Belgium and northern France in 
the near future, and cars will be needed to transport it to 
the seaboard. 

“The grain situation, according to the Exports Control 
Committee, for the week ended October 7, shows that at 
North Atlantic ports there were 422,102 tons in elevators, 
while 93,690 tons had been cleared. At the gulf ports there 
were 258,510 tons on hand, while 13,862 were cleared. The 
storage capacity of elevators at gulf ports is being util- 
ized, but the slow lifting at these points prevents the 
maximum turnover as transfer facilities. There is sufficient 
quantity of grain at Philadelphia and Baltimore to amply 
provide for ships in port and due. 
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“Government oats at North Atlantic ports, of which there 
are several hundred cars being held, will be forwarded 
from shipping point at the rate of 30 cars a day, but cars 
have been bunched in transit and have arrived beyond the 
possibility of immediate unloading into the elevators. 

“At New Orleans the stock of grain in elevators was 
6,353,000 bushels. 
overdue. The excess accumulation of grain in cars has 
been entirely cleared up and in view of the available space 
in elevators and ocean tonnage allocations, permits were 
issued during the week to cover 426 cars of grain to move 
from interior points. 

“At. Galveston the handling of export grain continues 
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inactive. No grain has been delivered to vessels since 
October 16 and there are no ships in port, althougi: five 
have been scheduled to call during the present month, 
The stock of grain in elevators is 2,289,000 bushels, anq 
permits ‘were issued during the week to cover 52 additional 
carloads to move from interior points. 

“In the: Puget Sound district the situation has not im. 
proved in the past week. There has been an excess of 
arrivals over deliveries of 248 cars, which is chargeable 
to the arrival of export freight without permit or shipped 
under expired permits. In the San Francisco district there 
were 1,448 cars on hand on November 8 as against 1,426 
on November 1.” 

















‘Traffic Lesson No. L 


State Regulation by Statute—Fiftieth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the 
Traffic World by Grovet G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 


Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 


and Published Bi-weekly— (Copyrighted) 


From the preceding lesson it will be remembered that 
there has been a pronounced tendency in all except one 
state to regulate intrastate traffic through state commis- 
sions. There has, however, also been a tendency on the 
part of the state legislatures to regulate directly by 
statute. The practice of many of the state legislatures 
has in this regard been different from that of Congress. 
Most of the federal statutes regulating the railroads are 
supplementary to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and are designed to strengthen the powers of the Com- 
mission and to make its work effective. While many 
state statutes likewise are but parts of or amendments 
to the laws creating commissions, some of them clearly 
evince the purpose of legislatures to regulate directly by 
law certain matters which other states and Congress have 
regarded as proper functions of administrative commis- 
sions. 


In the regulation of passenger fares and freight rates, 
for example, all the states having commissions have 
enacted laws prohibiting rebates and unfair discrimination 
between places in intrastate commerce similar to the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act relative to rebates 
and undue discrimination in interstate commerce. Those 
enacted since the Elkins act of 1903 and the Hepburn 
amendment of 1906 have, in the main, been modeled after 
the federal statutes. They are intended primarily as aids 
to the commissions. Most of the states similarly have 
laws requiring the publication and filing of tariffs and 
schedule and the giving of a notice of from ten to thirty 
days before changing a rate. Most states also have 
enacted anti-pass legislation prohibiting the giving of free 
transportation to any except specified persons. Some 
states, however, retain the narrower anti-pass laws which 
merely prohibit the giving of free passes to certain public 
officials and several endeavor to accomplish the desired 
purpose by requiring the railways to grant free trans- 
portation to specified public officials in the belief that the 
knowledge of legal compulsion will enable the officials to 
act freely without the feeling of special obligation to the 
carriers. Statutes of this kind are but complementary to 
the control of rates and fares through commissions. 

In many states, however, the legislatures have estab- 
lished maximum passenger fares by statute, even though 
their ccmmissicns possess the mandatory power to regu- 
late fares. In one state the legislature enacted a two-cent 
fare law after its commission had made an investigation 
and declared itself in favor of a maximum no lower than 
two and one-half cents per mile. A number of state leg- 
islatures have also enacted laws relative’ to mileage books, 
the more common requirements of such laws being that 
mileage books of specified amounts must be sold, that they 
are to be transferable, and that their selling price may 
not exceed prescribed maximum fares per mile. 

Maximum freight laws are less numerous, but in several 
states having commissions with rate revising powers com- 
plete maximum schedules of freight rates are embodied 
in statutes. In others, maximum rates for certain com- 


modities are fixed by statute, and a number of states have 
established intrastate freight classifications by law. 


Statutory Regulation of Services. 


Railroad services and practices other than charges are 
variously regulated by statute in many states. Thus, while 
most states regulate services through commissions, and 
by general supplementary laws requiring reasonable serv- 
ice and prohibiting undue discrimination in car distribu- 
tion, some twenty state legislatures have enacted recip- 
rocal demurrage laws variously penalizing the carriers un- 
less they adhere to the provisions prescribing the number 
of cars to be delivered when applied for, the time limit, 
the number of miles per day which cars must move and 
the time allowed for delivery to consignee. As was stated 
in Lesson No. 32, various states have similarly regulated 
shipper’s demurrage and free time for loading and unload- 
ing by statute. . 

Numerous state legislatures regulate station and ter- 
minal services and facilities by requiring that adequate 
stations must be constructed when population or traffic 
have attained stated amounts; that they must be suited 
to the convenience of the public; and they must be open 
at specified times, have a public. telephone service, be 
properly heated and lighted and be equipped in other re- 
spects as required by law. Train services and connections 
are similarly regulated by law in many states; and there 
are numerous statutes requiring train bulletin boards. 


The transportation of live stock has been subjected to 
much state legislation, some of which is similar to the 
federal statute governing interstate shipments. The usual 
provisions require cattle to be unloaded for food and rest 
at the end of a stated number of hours, that stock cars 
shall be hauled a prescribed number of miles per hour, and 
that free caboose facilities shall be provided for caretakers. 
Others, in addition, give preference to iive stock in car 
distribution, prohibit the shipment of live stock without 
inspection, or require approved fences and cattle-guards, 
and telegraphic information as to the movement of stock 
cars. 

Private sidings are regulated direct by statute in many 
states. In various instances carriers are required to col- 
struct sidings to a distance of one-fourth to one-half mile 
from the main line unless lack or necessity or other special 
reason can be demonstrated to the state commissicn. 


Public Safety Laws. 


Many types of state statutes designed to reduce the 
number of railroad accidents have been enacted. Grade 
crossings are variously regulated, not only through the 
state commissions, but by laws calling for defined safety 
devices, or limiting the maximum percentage of grade or 
the speed of trains at crossings. The number of hours 
of continuous labor permissible on the part of trainme? 
and telegraphers has been prescribed in many states in 
the belief that longer service by men responsible for the 
movement of trains increases the likelihood of accidents. 
Some states have taken the additional step of requiring 
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ihe employment of crews of prescribed numbers, the size 
crews varying with the number of cars in a train. The 
movement for “full train crew laws” has, however, been 
necked, because their relationship with public safety is 
fr less definite than that of statutes limiting the hours 
of labor of trainmen and telegraphers. Their effect too 
often has been to needlessly increase the size of train 
crews and the operating expenses of the railways without 
in any Way reducing the number of accidents. 

There are also miscellaneous safety statutes. penalizing 
attempts to derail trains, or tampering with signals and 
switches; requiring power brakes for locomotives and for 
4 prescribed percentage of cars in a train, automatic coup- 
jers, grab-irons, bridge guards, etc.; prohibiting the em- 
ployment of men addicted to the use of liquor; and pre- 
scribing the minimum age and qualifications of telegraph- 
es, or the qualifications of trainmen with respect to their 
ability to distinguish objects, colors and sounds. 


Regulations of Security Issues by State Statute.* 


Although twenty-three state commissions have varying 
degrees of power over railroad security issues, many stat- 
wtory requirements and restrictions have also been 
enacted : 

(1) The proportion to be maintained between stocks 
and bonds is prescribed in numerous states. Bond issues 
in other states are variously limited to one-half the amount 
expended on the raiload, as in Connecticut, or to the value 
of the property, as in Texas. 

(2) Many statutes provide that railroad securities must 
be issued only for legitimate purposes, and the purposes 
are in Many instances specified by law. Those most com- 
monly authorized are as follows: (a) The acquisition of 
property; (b) the construction, completion, extension or 
improvement of facilities or property; (c) the improve- 
ment or maintenance of services; (d) the discharge or 
refunding of outstanding obligations, and the reimburse- 
ment of the company for sums expended from income or 
from other money in the treasury not secured by the issue 
of stocks or bonds. 

(3) Various statutes specifically prohibit or limit scrip 
and stock dividends and the capitalization of contracts for 
consolidation or lease and franchises. Various states 
imit the capitalization of consolidated and reorganized 
companies to amounts not in excess of the par value of 
the securities of the individual companies and any addi- 
tional amounts paid up in cash, or to amounts not in 
excess of the value of their property. 

(4) The price at which railway securities may be issued 
isalso regulated by law in a number of states. Reference 
is not had merely to laws which pertain to the par value 
of securities, but to laws which limit selling prices at 
the time of issue. The main statutes of this type are 
those which prohibit (a) the issue of stock at less than 
par; (b) the issue of stock at less than par or market 
price; and (c) the issue of bonds at less than prescribed 
amounts. Requirements of par in case of bonds is ex- 
ceptional, but in Indiana and Wisconsin bonds may not 
be issued at less than 75 per cent of par, and limitations 
of various kinds have been enforced in several states, 
mainly through the state commissions. 

(5) Requirements as to the selling price of securities 
are usually ineffective unless the mode of payment is also 
regulated. Consequently several state laws require pay- 
ment in cash, and a larger number require payment in 
cash or in property and labor, with the proviso that the 
value of property and labor offered in lieu-of cash shall 
be subject to revision by the state commission. 

(6) There are, of course, many general state statutes, 
some of long standing, authorizing companies to issue se- 
curities; specifying the proportion of directors in favor 
of an issue to make it legal; requiring a vote of stock- 
holders in case of a bond issue or of a change in the 
maximum amount of securities authorized; and prescribing 
the liabilities of stockholders. 


Statutory requirements concerning security issues are- 


subject ‘o wide variations and they -have frequently re- 
Mained ‘inoperative. It has been found that unless the 
State commissions are intrusted with their enforcement, 


statutes concerning security issues have little effect ex- 
cept when public opinion is aroused by some gross mis- 
Fi ad Cclailed account see “State Regulation of the Securities 
Scop ‘ds and Public Service Companies” (1918), by Mary L. 
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application of power by directors. The tendency has 
therefore been to confer upon state commissions the ad- 
ministrative powers referred to in Lesson No. 49. 


State Statutes Under Federal Control. 


The activities of state commissions and the enforcement 
of regulatory statutes have in many instances been de- 
ferred, in a measure, since the railroads were placed 
under government control. The control act of March 21, 
1918, specifically sets aside “such laws, powers or regu- 
lations as may affect the transportation of troops, war 
materials, government supplies or the issue of stocks and 
bonds.” So long as the war continued there was rela- 
tively little desire on the part of the states to in any 
way run counter to the Railway Administration, although 
the federal control act, aside from the exceptions men- 
tioned above, provides “that nothing in this act shall be 
construed ‘to amend, repeal, or offset the existing laws 
or powers of the states in relation to taxation or the 
lawful police regulations of the several states. . . .” 

With the approach of peace, evidences of a desire to 
renew state regulations as in the past have been mani- 
fested. Section 16 of the control act makes it clear “that 
this act is expressly declared to be emergency legislation 
enacted to meet conditions growing out of war;” and that 
nothing in the act “is to be construed as expressing or 
prejudicing the future policy of the federal government 
concerning the ownership, control, or regulation of carriers 
or the method or basis of the capitalization thereof.” 


PRIORITY IN TRANSPORTATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Cummins of Iowa thinks the ending of hos- 
tilities is reason for bringing to a close the era of pref- 
erential treatment for supposed essential industries in the 
matter of transportation. Therefore, by means of a 
blanket measure, he proposes that Congress withdraw all 
authority, whether carried in the Lever law, under which 
the food and fuel administrations are organized, or under 
the Council of National Defense act, under which the War 
Industries Board was created, under which priority of 
transportation orders were issued during the war. This 
withdrawal would be from the date of the enactment of 
his bill (S. 5027), introduced for that purpose. The bill 
for the abolition of priority orders is as follows: 

“That from and after the approval of this act all au- 
thority heretofore granted to establish or order priority 
in transportation by the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, or by any railway common carrier, or by any 
water common carrier within the United States, is hereby 
withdrawn and set aside. Hereafter all such carriage shall 
proceed, in so far as priority in transportation is con- 
cerned, according to the statutes, rules, law and regula- 
tions in force on the first day of January, nineteen hun- 
dred and sixteen. 

“See. 2. That from and after the approval of this act, 
all authority heretofore granted to the President, or any 
other executive or administrative department of the gov- 
ernment to restrict or suspend the right of producers to 
sell and distribute the commodities which they produce, 
or to prevent construction of improvements of any char- 
acter upon the ground of war necessity, is hereby with- 
drawn and set aside. All to the end that the business 
and commerce of the country may be restored to their 
normal channels. . 

“Sec. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
interfere with such control as may now be lawfully exer- 
cised over the production and transportation of coal for 
domestic purposes, or of foodstuffs for export.” 


TO EXPEDITE MOVEMENT OF OATS 


Regional Director Aishton, in Supplement No. 6 to Cir- 
cular No. 34, says: 

“The Food Administration anticipates a heavy movement 
of oats from Chicago and Milwaukee for War Department 
and allied: account. 

“To secure prompt movement of oats into these mar- 
kets, you will direct agents at country stations to transmit 
by wire to grain control committees all applications filed 
with them for permits to ship oats to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. All permits for oats issued at these markets will 
be transmitted by. wire to the loading station.” 
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N. A. R. U. C. RESOLUTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Following is the text of the Ranson resolution as to 
the future status of the railroads and the jurisdiction of 
the states, adopted the closing day of the N. A. R. U. C. 
convention: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, met in an- 
nual convention during the week of the close of the war, 
it is desirable that suitable action should forthwith be 
taken, by the President or Director-General of Railroads, 
to recognize the full and unimpaired authority of the 
states over the intrastate rates, service and facilities 
of the carrier properties now under federal control, but 
that in any event it is the duty of each state to exercise 
and maintain its constitutional and statutory authority 
as to such rates, service and facilities to the extent which 
it may deem the public interest demands, taking into 
account, as factors in any determinations reeched, the 
present status of the railroads under federal control, the 
responsibility of the federal treasury for any deficiencies 
in revenue and contractual return, and the desirability 
of achieving results by friendly co-operation wherever 
possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, con- 
sideration ought to be given, by the President and Con- 
gress, to legislation defining the future status of the rail- 
roads; and the association is emphatically of the opinion 
that any plan for the future operation of the railroads 
should fully safeguard the powers of local tribunals, 
responsible to the people of the several states, with 
respect to rates, service and facilities essentially intra- 
state in character.” 


New Mexico’s Troubles. 


At the direction of the convention the chair appointed 
a committee consisting of Mr. Williams of New Mexico, 
Mr. Jones of Arizona, and Mr. Shaughnessy of Nevada, to 
call on the Director-General with reference to the follow- 
ing matter, presented by Mr. Williams: 

“As a member of the State Corporation Commission 
of New Mexico, and representing that body here, I desire 
to say that the people of my state loyally stood behind 
the federal government in its program for the winning 
of the war. They have faith in this organization and 
its representatives in Washington, and feel that they will 
be accorded justice in the final readjustment of all mat- 
ters. We were not disposed under war conditions to cavil 
over questions of jurisdiction, but we do desire to pre- 
serve the integrity of state administration. 


“The work of the New Mexico commission is directed 
chiefly toward the elimination of discrimination, and, since 
the ‘government has taken over the railroads and when 
our commission received definite advice that a blanket 
increase of 25 per cent would be made in all freight rates 
on New Mexico state traffic as well as interstate traffic 
on all railroads under government control, and at the 
same time the passenger fares under government control 
were plre-d on a basic rate of three cents per mile, ex- 
cepting New Mexico and a few other western states which 
had a fare of four cents a mile. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of this association to the fact that a serious discrimi- 
nation arises against our people in the west, and I think 
this association should appoint a committee to wait upon 
Mr. McAdco and call his attention to this matter and 
endeavor to impress upon him the necessity of removing 
the discriminations against these western states which 
now have a passenger rate of four cents a mile on trunk 
lines. 

“So far as the passenger fares in New Mexico are con- 
cerned, it is our contention, and has been ever since the 
government took control of the railroads, and especially 
since a practically universal fare of three cents per mile 
has been established on all of the federal controlled lines, 
excepting in New Mexico and other western states, that 
the fare should be reduced to the general basis of three 
cents per mile, especially in view of the fact that fares 
in central, western and eastern states have been increased 
from two and two and one-half cents a mile to three 
cents, which would certainly reimburse the federal gov- 
ernment for any reductions made in these states. As a 
matter of fact, the money all goes into one pocket, so 
to speak, and the citizens of New Mexico and our com- 
mission feel that we are being discriminated against in 
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the matter of the four-cent fare. This question hag peg 
up with Mr. McAdoo and with Mr. Fort, his Dassenga 
traffic assistant, but to date without result. While th 
travel in New Mexico is not as heavy as in otlier states 
where the three-cent fare applies, the Santa Fe and othe 
trunk lines have their regular service, and the train 
would be run regardless of the New Mexico travel, ang 
the trains are stopped at all agency stations for interstate 
travel and for operating purposes. Consequently, there 
is no additional expense on account of the picking up o 
discharging of New Mexico passengers. The railroad 
have steadily contended that the larger proportion of thej 
passenger business was interstate, and but a small pep. 
centage being local or intrastate. Taking them at thej 
word for this, it follows naturally that the general rp. 
duction to basis of three cents per mile would affect thei 
revenue but to a minor degree. 


“In view of all the above, we, therefore, feel that oy 
contention and complaint is just, and that the fare jp 
New Mexico should be reduced to the general basis of 
three cents a mile on all trunk lines, and we believe tha 
the Direc‘or-General should grant this concession, espe 
cially since the abolishment of all scrip books, mileage 
tickets and excursion rates providing for transportation 
at a reduction from the regular fare. 


“New Mexico is a new state. In the past both freight 
rates and passenger fares have discriminated against its 
growth and development, and we hope that Uncle Sam 
will see that we get justice—at least while he is in con 
trol of the arteries of commerce and traffic. 

“Regarding the freight rate situation, as a matter of 
fairness and consistency, I believe that the commodity 
rates from defined territories should be graded on the 
same percentage upon which the class rates have been 
established, which would give the intermountain territory 
rates of from 65 per cent to 85 per cent of the current 
Pacific coast rates, which, as I understand, would involve 
a reduction in the rates of approximately 28 per cent, 
and wculd just about offset the 25 per cent increase as 
promulgated in Director-General McAdoo’s Order No. 2%, 

“Respecting the New Mexico intrastate rates, we be 
lieve that a general readjustment of this situation should 
be had, with a view of ironing out certain di: c:iminations 
and inequalities which now exist in favor of certain com 
munities as against others. This is particularly true so 
far as the rates on coal are concerned, and we do not 
believe that the increases promulgated by the Director. 
General on coal especially are justifiable in all cases, for, 
as stated, the rates were not originally established on 
a scientific basis, and in many cases there appears to be 
no question but what the rates are excessive, while in 
other instarces, as a matter of fairness to the carriers, 
they may be too low. Consequently, we believe that 4 
thorough investigation of this situation should be under 
taken. This question has been before this Commission 
informally for some years in this state, and a formal hear- 
ing was had about two years ago, and no action was 
taken at that time for the reason that it was expected 
that other adjustments would influence the New Mexico 
situation. 

“The ‘state of New Mexico has heartily joined in the 
sale of the Liberty Bond issues and has on the four occa 
sions oversubscribed its quota. In the last loan New 
Mexico oversubscribed 3314 per cent; the county of Santa 
Fe, in which the capital is located, oversubscribed 180 
per cent, and has the distirction of having furnished ou 
government more men for the service than any other com 
munity of equal area in the United States. 

“We accordingly ask for the co-operation of this ass¢ 
ciation, to the end that the above may speedily be put 
before the proper official or officials and our contentiol 
agreed to, in order that New Mexico and other westerl 
states get what we believe is legitimately due them.” 


DALLAS DISTRICT COMMITTE HEAR: 
ING 


The Dallas district traffic committee will’ hold a cor 
ference at 10 a. m. Tuesday, November 26, to consider rate 
and transit privileges on unshelled peanuts, carloads, from 
southeastern points to Texas. The present rate is fourth 
class and it is proposed to consider rates ranging fro 
50 to 70 cents per 100 pounds. This will be handled 4 
an emergency matter on docket 393. 
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" : ind Othe In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
he trajy to the law of nterstate transportation of freight. eaders desirin 
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a thet Claims for Express Charges. 
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Mm at theip Ohio.—Question: My letter of September 28, and your 


answer, “Ohio,” page 729, Traffic World, October 12, re- 
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Seneral p 
affect thei garding the right of shipper to file claim and collect freight 
charges due from the express company on shipment that 
el that od was partly destroyed in transit. The express company 
he fare in says that this merely covers the entering of the claim, or, 
al basis of in other words, it gives someone authority to file a claim. 
elieve tha You understand that in the case I have cited the con- 
Sion, espe signee has charged the shipper with nothing but that 
8, mileage portion of the invoice price covering the loss of the goods, 
nsortation and not with the proportion of the express charges, al- 
though the shipper, when placing the claim against the 
oth freight express Company, asks for the invoice price of the ship- 
against its ment, as well as the portion of the express charge cover- 
Incle Sam ing that part that was damaged. 
is in co The express company states that since the shipper who 
@ makes the claim does not intend to turn over the pro- 
matter of portionate amount of the express charge or has no evi- 
-ommodit dence that that amount has been paid the consignee, that 
on re it is not bound to pay'the charges unless the shipper 
have been can show a receipt from the consignee stating that the 
1 territory proportion of the express charges for which the shipper 
e current is making claim has been or will be turned over to the 
ld involve cons:gnee, or that the consignee is making a waiver and 
per cent authorizes the shipper to make this collection. In other 
ereene a words, they say that they will pay the shipper the pro- 
r No. 2 porticnate amount of the express charges as shippers on 
. we fad the collect shipment, but the shipper must produce evi- 
on should dence to show that it will be to the benefit of the real 
minations owner of the goods, or, as the express company terms it, 
tain comin .* benefit to the consignee. 
y true ol. Answer: If the express charges were not prepaid, and 
e do na if the consignee does not intend to make claim, either in 
Divestia person or through you, for a refund of that portion of 
ases, for the express charges which covered the lost part of the 
ished @ shipment, then you could not recover from the express 
ars to be company such charges, because the object of the Cummins 
while jn amendment and the bill of lading provision is to com- 
carriers, pensate the claimant only to the full amount of his actual 
e that loss. If, on the other hand, you are acting merely as 
o weil agent for the consignee in the recovery of the express 
mmissicn charges, and the consignee intends to hold the express 
nal hear company for such charges as a part of his actual loss and 
on tat damage, then the express company is liable in that amount. 
—_ Loss by Fire. 
mae Nebraska.—Question: May 1, 1918, we made shipment 
: in the consisting of oil, grease and auto accessories via a certain 
ae railroad and, before delivery of part of shipment at des- 
- a tination, depot was destroyed by fire. 
of Santa I filed claim for loss and railroad returns claim, declining 
bed 18H _ on the ground that fire originated in a nearby 
aod al umber yard, depot catching fire from same, and that loss 
om al Was due to Providence, the prevention of which was not 
Within their control. Please advise, through columns of 
— — Traffic World, at your earliest convenience, what 
he ecourse we may have to recover loss. 
stention — er: There is no provision in the uniform bill of 
westerl a that exempts the carrier from liability for loss of 
1” goods by fire, not attributable to its negligence. But sec- 
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tion one thereof does provide that the carrier shall not 
be liable for loss or damage caused by the act of God, and 
furthermore, when caused by fire occurring 48 hours after 
— of the arrival of the property at destination. As- 
me that the shipment in question moved under the 
it rm bill of lading, and that the carrier was not holding 
ay varehouseman by reason of having given notice of 
owe arrival at destination, and holding it for 48 hours 
er such notice, before the fire occurred, then we are 
of “ — that the carrier is liable. 
“e On Carriers, section 1, page 739, says: “A los 
ceasioned by accident or fire, not arising Poa ~iathienee 
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or carelessness, is not within the exception of a loss caused 
by the act of God. unless the fire was caused by lightning, 
or the spontaneous combustion of the goods carried.” and 
cites a number of decisions in support of this view. 
Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d edition, Vol. 1, sections 279 
and 280, says: “Loss by fire, unless it is caused by light- 
ning. does not come within the exception, because it can 
originate in no other way so as to be fairly called the act 
of God.” 

In the early case of Miller vs. Steam Nav. Co., 10 N. Y. 
431, the carrier had deposited goods upon a floating ware- 
house for further transportation by another carrier. A 
fire broke out a quarter of a mile distant, and very soon 
afterward a gale of wind suddenly sprung up and blew 
the fire in the direction of the float, and the goods were 
consumed. There was no evidence to show how the fire 
originated, and it was therefore presumed to have arisen 
from scme -ct of man, and the carrier was held liable. 
However, all courts are not agreed on this doctrine, as, for 
instance, those in Pennsylvania and Colorado. 


Released Rates on Household Goods. 


Missouri.—Question: “A” and “B” of Missouri decide 
to move to Texas on a ranch and ship their household 
goods in the same car, “A” loading in the south end and 
“B” in the other end. Each paid half of the freight, but 
the bill of lading was issued to “A” as shipper and con- 
signee. After all parties arrived at destination ‘“B” de- 
cides to return to Missouri and when reaching St Louis 
finds that car containing their household goods is still 
there and asks the railroad people for permission to un- 
load his goods, but they refuse to let him do it. “B” 
then has them wire “A” in Texas to allow him to unload 
and the railroad company wired the agent at destination 
to see “A” and take up the original bill of lading and get 
permission from “A” to allow “B” to unload his part of the 
goods. “A” refused to surrender the bill of lading and 
also refused to allow “B” to take his goods out and the 
agent so wired the St. Louis railroad people. Regardless 
of all of this, they allowed “B” to open car and remove 
his goods and the car was open four hours, and during 
that time someone pilfered “A’s” boxes and took, goods 
amounting to $206.75, for which “A” filed claim against 
the carriers. “A” signed bill of lading releasing goods 
to value of $10 per cwt. in case of loss or damage and 
the carriers refuse to settle except on that basis, or will 
settle for full value if “A” will pay the higher rate, which 
is not conditioned on any value. The additional rate 
would be $86, which would reduce the claim to $120.75. 
Now, as they wired “A” for his permission to open car 
and he refused to allow it, can the carriers compel “A” 
to settle on the released value? Your full opinion will 
be appreciated. 

Answer: As “A” was the shipper, consignee and the 
party with whom the contrect of carriage was made, his 
instructions regarding the disposition of the shipment 
should have been conclusive upon the carrier, and the 
carrier by permitting “B” to take possession of part of 
the shipment at St. Louis was chargeable with a conver- 
sion of so much of the shipment. Formerly the carrier’s 
liability for conversion was determined by the amount 
of the actual damage sustained at destination point, but 
as the present uniform bill of lading contains a stipula- 
tion to the effect that the amount of damages for loss 
or injury to goods is to be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property at the place and time of shipment, 
and as the U. S. Supreme Court has held in the Blish 
Milling Company case that this stipulation is binding in 
actions for conversion, the same as in other cases, it 
necessarily follows that the amount of a carrier’s liability 
would be the value of the shipment at place of shipment, 
provided no other value had been lawfully agreed upon 
by the shipper and the carrier. 

By the second Cummins amendment, the carrier may 
establish and maintain rates dependent upon the value 
declared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon in 
writing as the released value of the property, provided such 
rates have been expressly authorized or required by order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If, therefore, 
the carrier with whom “A” made his contract of carriage 
had on file a published released rate on household goods 
from and to the points named above, which rates were 
lower than the regular rates in consideration of a declared 
valuation less than its real value, and if such rates were 
expressly authorized or ordered by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, then the carrier’s liability would be 
limited to the $10 per cwt. declared by the shipper. If, 
however, such released rates were not published, or, if 
published, .not authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,. then the regular unreleased rates must be 
paid, and the carrier is liable in the full, actual value of 
the lost property at place and time of shipment. Judging 
from the fact that the carrier offers to settle for the full 
value on payment of the regular rate, it is our opinion 
that the carrier either had no released rate on file, or 
that such rate, if filed, had not been expressly authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. See the cases 
of In re Express Rates, etc., 43 I. C. C., 510; Williams 
Co. vs. New York Transfer Co., 48 I. C. C., 269. 


Discount From Invoice Price on Damaged Goods. 


lowa.—Question: Some of the railroads are insisting 
that, in the settlement of loss and damage claims, they 
will pay only the invoice value at the time and point of 
shipment, less any cash or trade discounts shown on the 
original invoice. In filing claims it has been customary 
for us to allow any regular trade discount, but we have 
not allowed cash discounts, as the discount for cash de- 
pends entirely upon settlement of the bill within a given 
number of days and we have always considered that, 
where a cash discount is based upon payment within a 
certain number of days, that same cash discount should 
only be allowed the railroads when the claim is likewise 
paid within the same limited time. In other words, there 
is very little difference between a cash discount and in- 
terest on money. For example, if we pay a bill of $5,000 
and place that $5,000 in the hands of the shipper within 
a few days, we should be entitled to a discount which is 
not allowed a man who holds up the $5,000 a month or 
possibly two or three months before.he turns the money 
over to the shipper, as the use of that money to the 
shipper is worth practically the amount of discount he 
is allowing. ; 

Now, then, if an entire shipment is lost, but we have 
discounted our bill, and paid for the goods and we file 
a claim with the carriers for reimbursement, we are per- 
fectly willing to allow the cash discount if the carrier 
settles our.claim within the same number of days; but, 
where the claim is held up maybe two or three months 
before settlement, it is not fair, and,I do not see how it 
can be legal for the carrier to take the cash discount, 
which is based entirely upon the prompt discounting of 
the bill. 

The claim departments of several railroads are insisting 
that, under the government administration of the ,rail- 
roads, they are forced to insist upon allowance of all cash 
discounts as well as trade discounts and any other form 
of discount. I have tried to get at the bottom of this 
and have them refer me to authority for this position, 
but all I can learn is that John Barton Payne has ruled 
that we must make the allowance. We want to know 
if the railroads can legally take this stand. In other 
words, are they privileged to tie up our money without 
paying us interest for same or deprive us, with impunity, 
of the use of our own money? 

Answer: We answered a similar question from “Wis- 
consin” and published on page 743 of the April 6, 1918, 
issue of The Traffic World, as follows: “The Cummins 
amendment makes a carrier liable for any loss, damage or 
injury to such property, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission construes this amendment as placing upon the 
carrier liability for the full actual loss, damage or injury 
to the property transported which is caused by it. The 
uniform bill of lading contains the stipulation that the 
amount of all loss or. damage for which any carrier is 
liable shall be computed on the basis of the actual value 
of the property at the place and time of shipment. The 
invoice price from the consignor to the consignee does 
not figure in the transaction if it does not fairly represent 
the actual value of the property at the shipping point. 
If the invoice price does not fairly represent the actual 
value of the property at the place and time of shipment, 
or, if no invoice price was actually made out or agreed 
upon, then the Cummins amendment must be understodd 
as indicating the actual value of the property at the point 
of shipment when loaded and ready for transportation. 

Since the question of cash discount on the invoice price 
is made for future adjustment by the buyer and seller, and 
has no bearing upon the value of the property when ready 
for transportation, it is our opinion that a carrier cannot 
lawfully deduct the percentage of discount from the in- 
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voice price allowed the consignee by reason of his paying 
for the goods within a certain time. 

We are not familiar with any ruling by the U. s. Rail 
road Administration to the effect that carriers mus! dedye 
cash discounts from the amount of the damages «laime 
In fact, such an order would be invalid as being in config 
with the Cummins amendment. In General Order No, 4 
the Director-General ruled that “loss and damage claing 
shall be adjusted with the claimant in accordance with 
the established legal liability, bill of lading, tariff proyj. 
sions and federal regulations,” and, as stated above, the 
established legal liability under the Cummins amendmen 
will be the actual value of the goods at place and time 
of shipment. . 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


A final summary of the result of operations of class 1 
roads in September was made public by the Commission 
November 18. For the country as a whole the operating 
revenue rose from $358,798,497 to $488,135,960; expenses 
from $244,316,681 to $370,604,890, and operating income in- 
creased from $97,637,927 to $101,389,953. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $161; 
514,663 to $222,336,812; expenses from $115,637,699 to $17), 
697,248 and’ the income from $39,661,508 to $43,464,446. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $51, 
754,410 to $76,933,267; expenses from $35,254,525 to $56- 
894,464, and the operating income from $14,174,390 to 
$17,671,418. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $14), 
529,424 to $188,865,881; expenses from $93,424,457 to $141- 
013,178, but the net decrease from $43,802,029 to $40,254,089, 

At the end of the nine months ending with September, 
the operating income under government management was 
$217,000,000 behind the income for the same nine months 
of the previous year under private control, the income hav- 
ing slid downward from $756,492,995 to $539,549,994, for the 
corresponding months of this year, the so-called 25 per cent 
increase in rates and the supposed economies in operation 
being apparently thus far insufficient to cover the increase 
in wages and the rise in the price of materials and sup 
plies. 

For the country as a whole the revenue increased from 
$2,971,239,713 to $3,541,343,402; expenses from $2,082,610; 
808 to $2,861,753,017, while the income fell from $756,492; 
995 to $539,549,994. 

In the eastern district the revenue advanced from $1,339; 
467,166 to $1,606,602,152; expenses from $988,941,131 to 
$1,365,051,127, while the income fell from $297,957,047 to 
$185,394,330. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$440,571,650 te $568,732,544; expenses from $301,609,68) 
to $436,177,680, and the income fell from $119,460,405 to 
$111,996,511. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $191,205; 
897 to $1,366,008,706; expenses from $792,059,997 to $1,060, 
524,210, and the operating income fell from $339,075,54 
to $242,159,153. 


DECLINES TO PAY FOR NEW CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The officials of the Railroad Administration are not it 
formed in detail as to the litigation begun at Toledo by 
the receiver for the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, in which 
the constitutionality of the federal control law was ques 
tioned in connection with an order from the Director-Ger 
eral telling the receiver to pay for 1,250 freight cars, oF 
dered by the Railroad Administration and now being dis 
tributed in small numbers. 

Litigation on that point has been expected because thé 
railroad corporation officials have contended that the cos! 
of the cars should be borne by the revolving fund at the 
disposal of the Director-General, amounting, when it 
full, to $500,000,000. Instead, the Railroad Adminisiratio 
has thought the cost of the cars should be borne by the 
railroad corporation. In the end, it is believed to be more 
a question of financing the operation than of who shall 
ultimately pay for the equipment. ' 

It is assumed that the litigation is in the alternative 
That is to say, the Clover Leaf asserts that if the orde! 
directing it to pay for the cars is within the scope of the 
act, then the act is unconstitutional. 
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Help for Traffic Man _ 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


ee __—_—_—_—VX—— 
Responsibility for Loading of Defective Equipment. 


Q.—Will you please* advise us whether the railroad com- 
pany or the shipper is responsible for loading coal or 
other commodities in defective equipment? i 

We have had two cases of this nature recently, one 
where there was a hole in the bottom of the car at the 
time the coal was loaded and in the other case the car 
contained a large quantity of ice and cinders and the coal 
was loaded without the car being cleaned out. The ship- 
per and the railroad company each deny responsibility. 
We shall be pleased to hear from you regarding this? 

A—The Interstate Commerce Commission has held that 
cars furnished by carriers must be in good repair and 
kept clean and in proper condition for transportation. It 
is the duty of the carriers to inspect the equipment before 
loading. If they fail to do this the responsibility for re- 
sulting losses cannot be placed on shippers. 

Application of Rate Where No Through Commodity Rate 


Is Shown and Combination of Local Rates Based 
on Commodity Rates Is Lower than Class 
Rates. 


Q.—Will you please advise your opinion in the following 
case? From Bentley, N. D., to Greenway, S. D., there is 
no through commodity rate on lignite coal. The class 
rate between the two points is 22 cents per cwt. We 
figure a combination of locals based on a commodity rate 
of $1.90 to Roscoe, S. D., and 55 cents beyond. The rail- 
road company insists that the through class rate should 
take priority over the combination of local commodity 
Will you please advise your opinion in this matter? 

A.—It is technically correct to apply class rate on the 
shipment referred to; but reparation application should 
be made to the Interstate Commerce Commission setting 
forth all the facts, and we would suggest also that a formal 
request to the railroad company be made to publish a 
through commodity rate from Bentley, N. D., to Greenway, 
8. D., provided there is sufficient movement of the com- 
modity between the points named to warrant such pub- 
lication. In Interstate Commerce Commission Conference 
= Bulletin No. 220-g, June 7, 1917, we find the fol- 
owing: 

‘The Commission has repeatedly announced the view 
that the law does not permit the use of any rate or fare 
except that contained in a lawful tariff that is applicable 
via the line, route, and gateway over and through which 
the shipment or passenger moves. The lawful rate or 
fare for through movement is the through rate or fare, 
wherever such through rate or fare exists, even though 
some combination makes a lower rate or fare and even 
though the practice in the past has been to give to some 
the benefit of such lower combination. The Commission 
long since extended to carriers, in a general order, per- 
Mission to reduce, on one day’s notice, a joint commodity 
or class rate or fare that is higher than the sum of the 
intermediate rates between the same points to make it 
equal the sum of such intermediates. If, therefore, car- 
Ners have maintained through rates or fares that are 
higher than the sums of the intermediates between the 
Same points, it is because of their desire so to do, and not, 
aS some agents of carriers have informed shippers, be- 
cause the law or the Commission forces them to do so.” 

Classification Under Catalogs 

Q—The Official Classification shows catalogs, carload 
lots, minimum 24,000 pounds, third class rate. It also 
Shows a classification of telephone directories at third 
class rate, Freight tariff 130-K, Exceptions to Official 
Classification, provides for catalogs minimum 40,000 pounds 
at fourth class rate. The commodity which is shipped 
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is a classified telephone directory, which is nothing 
more nor less than a group catalog of classified adver- 
tisers showing their telephone numbers, the value of the 
article being the same as a catalog of the same size. 
Question is, may the shipper demand a catalog rating of 
fourth class on a minimum of 40,000 pounds under the 
exceptions to the classification, and, furthermore, how 
can such a classification be secured in case the carriers 
refuse to ship the goods under the lower rating and rate? 

A.—If these goods are shipped under a freight tariff 
containing the exceptions, it is the judgment of this 
department that the goods as described should be shipped 
under fourth class, especially the 40,000 pounds minimum. 
If the shipment is refused when tendered as a fourth class 
shipment, the matter should be taken up with the agent 
of the road or roads publishing the exceptions and ex- 
planation should be made of the character of the goods 
shipped, showing that they are practically catalogs and 
not purely telephone directories. From the description 
given it seems that these should rate as catalogs and 
under the exceptions to the Official Classification noted 
they should be entitled to fourth class. 


NOT MOVED BY THREAT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, November 18, made public the 
following correspondence: 

“St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16. 
“W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“The telegraphers, train dispatchers, train directors and 
levermen employed on the Terminal R. R. Association of 
St. Louis and affiliated lines will cease work seven o’clock 
Monday morning, November 18, unless award has been 
made by you on wage and working condition, case which 
you have been considering for several weeks. 

“(Signed) J. F. Siefert, General Chairman.” 
“Washington, D. C., Nov. 16, 1918. 


“J. F. Siefert, General Chairman, Terminal R. R. Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Your telegram sixteenth threatening a strike at St. 
Louis unless my decision as to the wages of telegraphers is 
rendered before Monday morning, November eighteenth, 
at seven o’clock, received. It so happens that the order 
recommended by the Board of Railroad Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions was signed by me before receipt of your tele- 
gram. If the decision had not thus been made before your 
threat of a strike was received, the order would have been 
withheld until this threat had been eliminated. You must 
understand that the United States government cannot be 
intimidated and that it is highly improper to attempt to 
do so.” 

“(Signed) W. G. McAdoo.” 


NOTICES TO CONSIGNEES OF 
FREIGHT TRANSFERRED 
EN ROUTE 


Under date of November 20, Regional Director Bush, in 
his Order No. 22, says: 

When cars are transferred en route, the consignee will 
be notified, giving the original car number and initial and 
the number and initial of the car into which contents 
were transferred. Postal advice card in the following form 
will be used: 





UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads 
North & South Railroad 
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| Personal Notes 


“There is but one Fred W. Graham,” said F. V. Brown, 
western counsel of the Great Northern Railway system, 
speaking recently of the 

industrial and immigra- 

tion agent of the sys- 

tem, headquarters’ at 

Seattle. He seldom 

does the obvious thing 

or anything as others 

have done it before him. 


For instance, the Trans- - 


portation Club of Seattle, 
of which he has just 
been re-elected president, 
has a by-law which 
makes it impossible for 
a @resident to succeed 
himself. Mr. Graham 
placed the organization 
in one year in so domi- 
nating a position that 
the club amended its by- 
laws. He is a tireless 
worker. He personally 
knows more_ farmers, 
more land owners, more railway men and agricultural and 
industrial development personalties, it is said, than any 
other man on the Pacific coast, and maintains the close 
personal relationship. He was born at Lodi, Ill. He took 
his first railroad job as telegraph operator on the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railroad at $35 a month, and was later 
operator on the Grand Trunk and with the Western Union 
at Kalamazoo. He was afterward manager of the Postal 
at Saginaw, Mich. He went west in the early nineties to 
take a key at Tacoma for the Northern Pacific. He was 
agent at Bellingham, commercial agent of the Great North- 
ern at Bellingham and manager of the Parker-Graham 
Shingle Company of Skagit County for eleven years. He 
became traveling freight agent of the Great Northern at 
Seattle in 1899 and was made western industrial and immi- 
gration agent in 1910. He was the originator of the Red- 
mond, Ore., potato show, the Central Oregon Development 
League, the Irrigation Celebration at Oroville, and Tonas- 
ket, with its $600,000 reclamation project, and others of 
similar character. His dominating trait as an official of 
the Great Northern has been to bring the man and his 
industrial or agricultural need together. 


Lee G. Macomber, traffic manager of the Woolson Spice 
Company, will become commissioner of the Toledo Com- 
merce Club traffic department December 1. He was ap- 
pointed November 18 by the’club trustees to succeed H. 
G. Wilson, who becomes associated with Mayer & Lege, 
New York importers and exporters. 

Regional Director Holden announces that, effective No- 
vember 11, Edmund K. Fleming is appointed supervisor 
loss and damage, Central Western Region, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, II. 

Yusuke Tsurumi, representative of the Imperial Railways 
of Japan, who came to this country to negotiate with the 
War Trade Board for the exportation of railroad materials, 
called on Director-General McAdoo on November 16. He 
Intends calling on all the regional directors before return- 
ing to Japan to discuss with each terminal and operating 
condition similar to those with which the railroad admin- 
istration of Japan has to deal. 

W. S. Groom, shipper member of the Cincinnati District 
Freight Traffic Committee, has resigned, due to the request 
of the Whitaker Paper Company that he return to his for- 
mer duties. More than twenty-five per cent of the former 
employes and executives of that company are in military 
service and it feels it can no longer afford to continue to 
pay for his services with the committee. 

The North Louisiana & Gulf Railroad Company an- 
nounces that J. A. McCoy has been appointed auditor 
and general freight and passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Hodge, La. 

E. F. Flinn has been appointed general western freight 
agent of the Grand Trunk Railway System (lines in Can- 
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ada), with office at Chicago, and Hugh H. Hamill has 
been appointed general agent, freight department, with 
office at Detroit. . 

The Nevada-California-Oregon Railway announces that 
S. H. McCartney has been elected general manager, vice 
R. M. Cox, resigned; R. Rosa has been. elected treasurer 
vice R. M. Cox; and O. R. Belcher has been elected 
assistant treasurer, vice R. Rosa. 

The following general offices of the Buffalo & Susque. 
hanna Railroad have been moved to Wellsville, N. Y.: 
A. M. Darlow, general manager; W. L. McGuigan, genera] 
auditor; E. M. Meagher, general freight and passenger 
agent; E. J. Urtel, purchasing agent; V. J. Estabrook 
acting federal treasurer. : 

C. E. Perkins, freight traffic manager, announces that 
the jurisdiction of the following officers of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad is extended over the railroads as indi. 
cated: Assistant freight traffic managers—W. A. Ram- 
bach, Arkansas Central Railroad, Natchez & Southern 
Railroad, Natchez & Louisiana Railroad Transfer, $¢t. 
Louis, Mo. C. C. P. Rausch, Memphis, Dallas & Gulf 
Railroad, Arkansas Central Railroad, Natchez & Southern 
Railroad, Natchez & Louisiana Railroad Transfer, St. 
Louis, Mo. General freight agent—W. I. Jones, Arkansas 
Central Railroad, Natchez & Southern Railroad, Natchez 
& Louisiana Railroad Transfer, St. Louis, Mo. Assistant 
general freight agents—D. R. Lincoln, Arkansas Central Rail- 
road; C. E. Warner, Natchez & Southern Railroad; J. F. Har. 
ris, Natchez & Louisiana Railroad Transfer, G. H. Hamilton, 
St. Louis, Mo. W. M. Cook, Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Rail 
road, Arkansas Central Railroad, Natchez & Southern 
Railroad, Natchez & Louisiana Railroad Transfer, St. 
Louis, Mo. Division freight agents—R. M. McWilliams, 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad, Arkansas Central Rail- 
road, Little Rock, Ark.; Dan Jacobs, Natchez & Southern 
Railroad, Natchez & Louisiana Railroad Transfer, Alex- 
andria, La. Live stock agents—W. B. Shirk, Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf Railroad; W. F. Jetmore, Aranksas Cen- 
tral Railroad; G. T. Fergus, Natchez & Southern Railroad, 
Natchez & Louisiana Railroad Transfer, Kansas City, Mo. 
Traveling freight agents—W. D. Young, Natchez & South- 
ern Railroad, Natchez & Louisiana Railroad Transfer, 
Alexandria, La.; W. N. Ernst, Memphis, Dallas & Gulf 
Railroad, Arkansas Central Railroad, Little Rock, Ark. 

Regional Direetor Aishton announces that the title of 
the following general managers is changed to federal 
manager: W.H. Bremner, Minneapolis & St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; A. J. Davidson, Oregon Trunk, Oregon 
Electric, Spokane, Portland & Seattle, Portland, Ore.; 
F. E. House, Duluth & Iron Range and Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern, Duluth, Minn.; W. L. Park, Chicago Great 
Western, Chicago, II. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE DOCKETS 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee .as directed the 
district freight traffic committees at Chicago, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, and Portland to 
docket for consideration the question of out of line hauls 
in connection with the storage in transit of apples, cal- 
loads, as ‘provided for in Western Lines Circular No. 18, 
Agent E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A912, F. A. Leland’s I. C. ¢. 
1248, which became effective October 21, 1918, the ques 
tion being to what extent these out of line movements 
should be permitted under the storage in transit privileges 
referred to. : 

It has asked the Kansas City District Committee, the St 
Louis District Committee, the Dallas District, Committee 
and the New Orleans District Committee to docket for 
consideration the question of a readjustment of the rates 
on grain and grain products to New Orleans locally and 
when for export from the territory west of the line of the 
K. C. S. R. R. and west of the Missouri River. 

It has asked the New Orleans committee and the Dallas 
committee to docket for consideration the question of 
rates on rice, rough and cleaned and rice products, cal 
loads and less-than-carloads, with a. view to the institutiol 
of a uniform mileage scale of rates on Texas traffic, state 
and interstate. It has also requested that these commit 
tees give consideration to the question of either cancellins 
present transit privileges on this traffic or extending such 
privileges so as to apply uniformly to points in Louisiané 
and Texas on state and interstate traffic. 
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November 23, 1918 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has docketed 
for consideration the question of increased charges for ice 
and salt furnished in connection with the reicing of perish- 
able freight in carloads throughout Western territory and 
has set the matter down for hearing at 10:30 a. m., Tues- 
day, December 3, 1918, at Room 1909, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. The following charges have been proposed to 
take the place of the present charges for ice and salt fur- 


nished: 


Where ice is furnished in— 
Arizona 
Arkansas— 
Harvard and Hulbert 
All other points 
California— 
Coachella Valley, Imperial Valley and Palo Verde Val- 6.50 


ley 
All other points 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Illinois— 

Cairo and Mounds 

Metropolis 

All other points 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana— 

Ali points on and east of Mississippi River, including 
points west of Mississippi River in New Orleans switch- 
ing district 

All other points 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada— 
All points on the S. P. and W. P. railroads 
All other points 

New Mexico 

North and South Dakota 

Oklahoma 


Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming x 
In addition to the proposed charges for ice as above enu- 
oo. it is proposed to charge 75c per 100 pounds for salt 
urnished. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee, in docket 
G-2065, has docketed for consideration the question of a 
commodity rate on crude oil, carloads, from Vivian, La., 
to Kansas City, Mo., and in docket G-2127, the question 
of a westbound rate on low-grade copper lead-matte, from 
Grasselli, Ind., to Denver, Colo. 

The Western Freight Traffic Committee has further 
postponed the hearing on the question of rates on grain 
from western, northwestern and southwestern points to 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, ete. It is now set for Tues- 
day, December 10, at 10:30 a. m. 


CONSOLIDATING L. C. L. FREIGHT 


Regional Director Bush, in Order No. 120, says: 

“With respect to the practice of forwarding companies 
m consolidating less-than-carload shipments and forward- 
ing them at carload rates, as well as in receiving carload 
shipments and distributing them in small lots: 

“It should be understood that no action will be taken 
by the carriers to interfere with the legitimate operations 
of these forwarding companies. However, the carriers 
must not participate in the receiving or distribution of 
such freight, either by furnishing labor or permitting the 
use of their facilities. 

“If any of the tariffs applicable within this region are 
at variance with the above, correction should be made 
as early as possible.” 


UNSETTLED FREIGHT CLAIMS. 


Regional Director Smith has instructed federal man- 
agers, general managers and términal managers in the 
eastern region to have freight claim agents send to J. H. 
Howard, manager, Claims: and Property Protection Sec- 
tion, at Washington, statements of all unsettled freight 
og for damage by freezing during the winter of 1917- 


ROADS NOT UNDER CONTROL. 


Director Chambers of the Division of Traffic advises 
that the following railroads should not have appeared in 
the Division of Traffic Circular No. 5, dated Oct. 10, 1918 
(Traffic World, Oct. 26, p. 806), and will be eliminated 
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in the first supplement: Leetonia Railway, Waynesburg 
& Washington Railroad, Rapid Railway, Thomas Railroad, 
Hoboken Railroad, Warehouse & Steamship Company. 
The New York & Hartford Transportation Company, ap- 
pearing in the same circular, should read, “Hartford & 
New York Transportation Company.” 


A MINOR CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


Regional Director Smith has issued instructions for the 
eastern region as follows: “At the present time notices 
of the Director-General appearing on menus, folders, etc., 
show in many cases the Director-General’s name and 
title at the top. As his name and title appear as sig- 
nature to the notices, this is an undesirable duplication 
and should be eliminated. Since menus are not official 
publications in the sense that tariffs and time tables are, 
they should show only ‘United States Railroad Admin- 
istration’ and name of road concerned, omitting the Di- 
rector-General’s name entirely, except as signature to any 
of his official notices which are authorized to be printed 
on menus. Please make necessary changes as soon as 
possible.” . 


GRAIN EMBARGO PRIMARY MARKETS 


Hale Holden, Regional Director, in Supplement No. 4 to 
Circular No. 161, says: 

“Grain embargo on primary markets placed September 
18, as applied to Chicago, wil] also apply to grain billed 
to all points in the Chicago switching district, including 
the following: Argo, Ill.; Matteson, Ill.; Roby, Ind.; Indi- 
ana Harbor, Ind.; Hammond, Ind.; North Hammond, Ind.; 
West Hammond, IIl.; Riverdale, II. 

“Effective November 22, 1918, grain consigned to points 
in the Chicago switching district must not be accepted 
without proper permit from the Grain Control Committee 
at Chicago. i 

“In the original embargo covering shipments of grain to 
primary markets in connection with the establishment of 
the permit system, particular reference was made to ‘wheat 
and other grains.’ In order that there may be a uniform 
understanding, please notify all concerned that the only 
grains to be included are: Wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
flaxseed. It should not include any other kind of grain, 
nor shipments of malt, popcorn, rice or grass seeds, etc.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has dismissed proceedings in case 9841, 
Natl. Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Ala. & Miss. R. R. Co. 
et al., on complainant’s request. 

The Commission has dismissed proceedings in case 8300, 
Tex.-Ark. Frt. Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 


The Commission has ordered, in case 9415, Val. & Siletz 
R. R. Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al., further hearing. 

The Commission has dismissed proceedings in case 6145, 
Milwaukee Metal Bed Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al., 
on receipt of advice that complaint had been satisfied. 


The Commission has dismissed proceedings in case 
10206, Natl. Wholesale Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. vs. Apalachicola 
Nor. R. R. Co. et al., on advice that complaint had been 
satisfied. 

The Commission has extended time on all parties for 
filing briefs in the following proceedings until April 1, 
1919: 9516, Sou. East Rate Adjustment; 8844, City of At- 
lanta, Ga., vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al.; 9148, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Ocean S. S. Co. of Sav. et al.; 9297, 
Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. et al. vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. et al.; 
9332, Memphis Frt. Bureay et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R..R. Co. 
et al.; 9396, M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 
et al.; 9404, State Corp. Com. of the Commonwealth of Va. 
vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al.; 9436, Ala.-Ga. Syrup Co. et al. vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co. et al.; 9443, F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs Atlanta, 
Bghm. & Atlantic Ry. Co. et al.; 9968, Barrett Co. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co.; 10011, Bghm. Traffic Bureau vs. St. L.-S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission has vacated and discontinued I. &°‘S. No. 
1109, St. Louis Switching Case, the carriers having can- 
celled the tariffs which the Commissign - had. suspended. 
The carriers voluntarily postponed the effective date:of:the 
tariffs until November 15 and then cancelled them. ~ 
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LUMBER EMBARGO LIFTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, “19 .°40273. ‘The Savage Tire Co., San Diego, Cal., vs. A. 7. 4 


The embargo on forest products placed on September 
16, was lifted November 16, to be effective immediately. 
This action by Manager Kendall of the Car Service Section 
authorizes the shipment of lumber without restriction, ex- 


cept where local embargoes may be placed by mg 


lines over specified routes. No more permits from ca 
service section will be needed. 


AN EXPLANATION. 
The opinions expressed concerning the proposed mile- 
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No. 10274. Wadhams Oil Co. et al., Milwaukee, vs. C. 


Vol. XXII, No, 24 


Against a rate of $1.48 on talking machines from Dubuque 
ze Atlanta. Asks for a second class rate of $1.27 and reparg. 
‘tion. 


8S. F.,, McAdoo et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable package requirements and rates on 
rubber tires from San Diego and points in groups A, B, C, p 
E, F, G, H and J of Transcontinental Freight Bureau, I. ¢, (’ 
1038, Countiss. Asks for a cease and desist order and the 
establishment of rates, rules and packing requirements the 
Commission may deem reasonable and non-discriminatory, 


et al. cu 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on gasoline, etc., from points 
in Oklahoma and Kansas to Milwaukee by reason of the 25 per 
cent and subsequent advances, which make them unjustly 
discriminatory as compared with the rates from points in 


Ask for just and reasonable rates. 


-age scales in The Traffic World of November 16, page Wees Illinois, Texas and Wyoming to the same destination, 


961, were erroneously credited to the Southern Traffic 
League. They are merely the opinions of M. M..Caskie, 
the manager of the Transportation Bureau of the organ- 
ization. The official views of the transportation bureau 
have been formulated and are being forwarded to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The memorandum of 
Mr. Caskie’s views was not identified in any way and, on 
account of his official position, it was assumed that they 
were the views of the. League. 


l Digest of New Complaints | 


LL, 
ie 10261, Sub. No. 1. Norris Grain Co., Chicago, vs. Indian 
/ Harbor Belt et al. 
/ Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain at 
Chicago. Demands reparation. . 
or ve Sub. No. 2. E. R. Bacon, Chicago, vs. W. G. McAdoo 
et al.. 
Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain at 
Chicago. Demands reparation. : 
No. 10261, Sub. No. 3. The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. vs. 
W. G: McAdoo et al. 2 
| Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain a 
Chicago. Demands reparation. 
(/No. 10261, Sub. No. 4. Armour Grain Co., Chicago, vs. W. G. 
McAdoo et al. ; 
1 Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain at 
Chicago. Demands reparation. 
No. 10261, Sub. No. 5. Armour Grain Co., Chicago, vs. W. G. 
McAdoo et al. 
Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain at 
) Chicago. Demands reparation. 
No. 10261, Sub. No. 6. Armour Grain Co., Chicago, vs. W. G. 
McAdoo et al. " 
Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain at, / 
Chicago. Demands reparation. A 
No. 10264, Sub. No. 11. Muller & Young Grain Co. vs. W. G. 
McAdoo et al. 
Alleges unjust and ilJjegal demurrage charges 
Chicago. Demands reparation. 
No. 10261, Sub. No. 7. M. C. McKenna & Rogers, 
; W. G. McAdoo et al. 
Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges 
Chicago. Demands reparation. 
No. 10264, Sub. No. 8 M. C. McKenna & Rogers, 
] W. G. McAdoo et al. 


on grain at 
Chicago, vs. 
on grain at 
Chicago, vs. 


Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges 
Chicago. Demands reparation. 
No. 10261, Sub. No. 9. Rosenbaum & Bros., Chicago, vs. W. G. 
McAdoo et al. . 
Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain at 
Chicago. Demands reparation. 
No. 10261, Sub. No. 10. C. L. Dougherty & Co., Chicago, IIL, vs. 
W. G. McAdoo et al. 
Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain at 
Chicago. Demands reparation. 
No. 10261. Frank J. Delaney & Cragin Elevators Co., Chicago 
and Cragin, Ill., vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 


Chicago. Demands reparation. 

No. 10267. The Procter & Gamble Co., Ivandale, O., vs. Loujs 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co., W. G. McAdoo et al. 

Against the rate of 73c on tank car shipments of peanut 
oil from Enterprise, Ala., and 65c from Opp, Ala., to Ivan- 

- dale, O., as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist order 
and reparation asked for. 

No. 10271, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Cc. G. W. et al. 

Against a through rate of $1.48 on talking machines from 
Dubuque to Atlanta as unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeds a second class rate of $1.27. 
reparation and a carload rating. 

No. 10271, Sub. No. 1. 
cago, vs. Illinois Central. 

Against a rate of $1.16 on talking machines from Dubuque 
to New Orleans. Asks for just and reasonable rate 
reparation. : 

No. 10271, Sub. No. 2. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
cago vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Against a rate of $1.27 on talking machines from Dubuque 
to Atlanta. Asks for just and reasonable rate and reparation. 

[/*. 10271, Sub. No. 3. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, vs. C. G. W. et al. 

Against a rate of 9lc on talking machines from Dubuque t 
Memphis. Asks for a through rate of 70c and reparation. 
CwNo. 10271, Sub. No. 4. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 

cago, vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


‘ 


Alleges unjust and illegal demurrage charges on grain Ly J 
4 


L 


Z 


No. 10278, Sub. No. 1. 


No. 10279. 


No. 10285. 


same. 
Chicago, vsY ~. ae Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago and St. Louis, 


No. 10288. Fred P. Zimmerman, traffic manager Equitable aoe 


No. 
_ & Western, McAdoo et al. 


No. 10275. Pittsburgh Steel Co., Monessen, vs. P. & L. E. ang 


McAdoo. 

Against a rate of 23c per net ton on coal from mines within 
a seven-mile radius of Monessen as excessive and unreasop.- 
able, exceeding as it does the rate per ton per mile of any coq] 
rate in the United States. Since the preparation of the con. 
plaint originally, the rate has been increased to 40c, giving q 
per ton mile in the region of heaviest traffic density of 3.% 
er ton per mile. Asks for a just and reasonable rate not ex. 


/ ceeding 18c and reparation. 
No. 10276. 


Pitsburgh Steel Co. vs. Monongahela Ry. Co., Me 
Adoo and P. & L. E. 

Against a rate of 90c per net ton from Allison and Alicia, 
Pa., and other points in the Klondike Coke region as exces. 
sive, unreasonable and discriminatory. Also against an in- 
crease to $1.20 per ton from the same points. Asks for a rate 


‘ not exceeding 50c and reparation. 
No. 10277. New Process Stove Co. Division of the American 


Stove Co., Cleveland, vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Against assessment of car service in connection with ship. 

ents from Eau Claire and Washburn to Cleveland as unjust 
and unreasonable. Asks for reparation. , 

o. 10278. Beaumont (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 44c per 100 pounds on moulding sand, ¢, 
L., from Utica, Ill., to Beaumont, Tex., as unjust and u.- 
reasonable. Asks for the application of a rate of 32%c and 
reparation. 

Beaumont (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce 
vs. the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 44c per 100-pounds on moulding sand, ¢ 
L., from Utica, Ill., to Beaumont, Tex., as unjust and wu- 

asonable. Asks for the application of a rate of 32%c and 
reparation. 


No. 10278, Sub. No. 2. Beaumont (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce 


vs. the Beaumont, ‘Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 44c per 100 pounds on moulding sand, ¢ 
L., from Utica, Ill., to Beaumont, Tex., as unjust and u- 
reasonable. Asks for the application of a rate of 32%c and 
reparation. 


Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 16c on C. L. shipments of crushed stone 
from Brillion, Wis., to Cloquet, Minn., as unjust and um 
reasonable. Ask for a rate of 10c and reparation. 

. 10280. G. Weissbaum & Co., San Francisco, Cal., vs. Ore 
gon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 

Against the assessment of pipe rates as applied to scrap 
pipe, scrap iron flux and scrap iron from Ogilby, Cal., Seattle, 
Wash., and Tacoma, Wash., to San Francisco, as unjust, un 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Ask for maximum rates 


on grain at, and reparation. 
No. 10282. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, 


W. G: McAdoo et al. i 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments on wool ii 
grease, C. L., from South St. Joseph and from Chicago to Cam- 
n, N. J., and other points in Official Classification territory. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment of maximum rates 


/ and reparation of $10,000 asked for. 
No. 10281 


. J. W. Difenberfer Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs 
Mt. Aily & Eastern Ry. Co. et al. 

/ Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of lumber 
from McBires, Va., to Jersey City, due to alleged misrouting. 
Reparation asked for. | . 

Ill. Glass Co., Alton, Ill, vs. St. Louis-San Fran 
cisco Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 78c on shipments of glass soda bottles 
from Okmulgee, Okla., to Thibodeaux, La., as unjust and ul 
reasonable. Cease and desist order, maximum rates ove 
Reparation asked for. . 


. & Q., McAdoo, et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap iron and steel from 
Memphis to Federal, Ill. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
not exceeding the combination of locals to and from East St 


Asks for ee 
ouis. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., al / No. 10287. Globe Elevator Co., Buffalo, vs. D. L. & W., Me 


Adoo et al. 

Against unjust and unreasonable switching charges at Buf 
falo on grain and grain products. Asks for just and reas0l 
able rates and reparation. 


der Manufacturing Co., East Alton, Ill., vs. Y. & M. V. 
Adoo et al. 

/Unjust and unreasonable rates on nitrate of soda, New Or 
Aeans and Pensacola to Fenn, Ark. Asks for just and reasol 
able rates and reparation amounting to $5,200. 

10289. Trexler Lumber Co., Allentown, Pa. vs. Tidewalt 


Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipment of lumlé 
from Flippin’s Siding, Va., to Allentown. Asks for reparatioh 
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TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
the object of this league is to interchange ideas conce 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and 
empanies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
ublic and the state and national governments of the needs 
Fo traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consié- 
qed harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicage. 
@, M. Freer ........ sccedcccccoccesccccsoccccocccccesce ck TOMS 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
. H. Chandler ...... occ cccccccccccccccccccccess ViCC-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell ..........--e0- bedaes ooceeee.. SeCretary-Treasurer 
T. M. ee Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 


a 
a 


BF. Lacey scccceeccese Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

C reGO o.occdeccteeecencss dbstncdecdeadenceiwaem premamt 
+*. PU ccecccets ab-0bbeeemeendess ees 6eeup ence Tee 
W. J. — eoee -Treasurer 


ic Manager 

mdence relative to movement of traffic to or from 

oa Rock Falls, IIL, should be addressed to the Trafiie 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, OL 


| 
zr 
ie 





POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 








GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 

RAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


: 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, thoroughly familiar with 
rate adjustments; have produced results. Single. Will accept 
out of town. Address G. L. 39, The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


EXPERT TRAFFIC MANAGER, thirty-five, railroad and in- 
dustrial experience; successful before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, State Commissions and Pederal Courts; executive abil- 
ity; good business man; wishes connection with large mercan- 
tie concern January ist; must be high class position; some 
capital to invest. Address T. D. 72, The Traffic World, Chi- 


= 
= 


SALESMEN—Traffic men or railroad solicitors to handle our 
loose leaf freight rate guide on full or part time. Hundreds of 
testimonials from traffic managers and other executives stating 
ours is the only freight rate solution. Traffic men now em- 
ployed, earning from $25 to $50 per week on their own time, 
through our liberal commission payments. All communications 
held strictly confidential. Give business reference when replying. 


ag er’s Transportation Rates, Inc. (Established 1894), Roches- 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; sixteen 

years’ experience, railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar 

with I. C. C. regulations and procedure; rates an 

handling of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing 
c department. Married. Address “Manager,” care of The 

Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED, TRAFFIC MAN—Thorough experi- 
ence in freight rates and I. C. C. rulings necessary. 
Must be a hustler, willing to do some routine work to 
start. Permanent position and splendid opportunity 
for right man, who should also have some salesman- 
ship qualifications. Advise fully qualifications, ex- 
perience, age, etc., in first letter. J. M. M., 381, The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


-Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
November 25—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Mackley: 

10242—Watertown Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. Mc- 

Adoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. 


November 25—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
10192—Western Stoneware Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
ar. arg « rad A, Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. La. Western R. R. 
o. et al. : - 
10158—Walter A. Zelniker Supply Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
10168—Walter A. Zelniker Supply Co. vs. Sou. Pac. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
ag ‘o~ aml A. Zelniker Supply Co. vs. M. P. R. R. Co. in 
. et al. 


November 25—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Spethman: 
a ea Lumber Co. vs. Transcontinental Freight Bu- 
reau e oe 
1227—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
10249—Cottonseed Products Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 25—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
10258—Anson G. Betts vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General 
of Railroads et al. 
November 25—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
10043 and Sus. Nos. 1 to 34 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
10045 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 37 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. V. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 25—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Burbank: 
10113—The Galion Iron Works Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
November 25—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Bell: 
10128—Lumber carload minima. 


November 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: S 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—stove interests. 
10161—The McKinny Steel Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 

10161, Sub. 1—The McKinny Steel Co. vs. E. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 25—Olean, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
10211—Herman Cross vs..N. Y. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
10246—Herman Cross, doing business as the Puritan Glass 
Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. 


November 26—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Gerry: 

10142—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
A. & N. Ry. Co. et al. . 

November 26—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Burbank: . 

ba Grasseli Chem. Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 
oO. et al. 

10212—M. W. Jamison vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 

November 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
10213—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 


Co. et al. 
10217—Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. Western Md. Co. et al. 
10176 and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—The Quinton Spelter Co. vs. Ft. 
S. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 27—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
10207—Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
10208—Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
10216—Pege-Hill Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
~ 10133—Gallatin Coal and Coke Co. vs. L. & N. R. RB. Co. et al 


November 27—Sumter, S. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
10182—T weed Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Burbank: 
10136—A. H. Brott vs. P. M. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gerry: 
10251—Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Jobbers’ Assn. vs. Wm. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. 
November 29—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
10187—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. N. Y. 


C. R. R. Co. et al. 
FOR RENT 
In clean service, any part of 200 eight thousand 
gallon new tank cars suitable for transporting inflam- 
mable liquids. Address Owner, care Traffic World, 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE 
Several cars of very nice 6x8—8 No. 1 Oak ties for 
immediate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, 
Mich. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Iii. 
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9987—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Mackley: 
10218—F argo Iron and Metal Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 


November 29—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Trezise: 
10028—Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. vs. Hampton & Branchville 
R. R. and Lumber Co. 
November 29—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Spethman: 
9723—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & 
S. Ry. Co. et al. 
—_ lw 1—Chamber of Commerce of Monroe, La., vs. M. P. 


be Ga 
10159—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Y. & M. V. 
R. R. Co. et al. ; 


November 30—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Money: 
10200—The Refinite Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 


November 30—Bismarck, N. D.—Examiner Mackley: 

10180—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of North 
Dakota vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 

December 2—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Spethman: 

ba ane Chamber of Commerce vs. Mo. Pac. 
. R. Co. 

December 2—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Money: 

10138—National Supply Co. vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co. et al. 


December 2—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Gerry: 

10127—Commercial Club of Grand Island, Neb., et al. vs. C. B. 
& Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 2—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Trezise: 
10090—Hudson Mile Co. et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9966—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9967—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 2—Monroe, La.—Examiner Pattison: 

— Chamber of Commerce vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry. 
o. et al. 

December 2—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Graham: $ 
10210—Ft. Smith Spelter Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
10223—Ft. Smith Spelter Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
10224—L. Feenberg & Co. vs. M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
10219—Naylor & Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 
December 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burbank: 
“er Paper Box Board Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
9782—Swift & Co. vs. S. A. & A. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
102: o. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, as receivers of the 
Z&tna Explosive Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


December 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burbank: 
9296—Cornwell Wood Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
10022—Cornell Wood Products Co. vs. A. A. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Spethman: 
10034, Sub. No. 1—Gulf & Val. Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., vs. M. L. 
& T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
10034, Sub. No. 2—Gulf & Val. Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., vs. T. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 
10154—Pine Plume Lumber Co. vs. Alcolu R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Mackley: 
9998—Ryan & Newton Co. et al. vs. F. E. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
9700—The Holt Mfg. Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Co. et al. 
10086—Tull & Gibbs, Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
10175—Northport Smelting & Refining Co. vs. Great Northern 
Ry. Co. 


December 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Pattison: 
10214—New Orleans, Natabany & Natchez Ry. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
Dm KK. Co. 


December 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
6900—E. J. R. R. & T. Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
= am.“ 1—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. E. J. RR & T. 
Oo. et al. 
10092—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, receivers of Atna Ex- 
plosives Co., vs. P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 


December 4—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
10077—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 


December 4—Chicago, Il].—Examiner Burbank: 
10243—Otto H. Hedrich & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
10083—Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Central Ry. et al. 
10255—J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director- 
General R. R. et al. 


December 4—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Trezise: 
10123—Watters Tonge Lbr. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
10156—Henry G. Brabstone, doing business as Henry G. Brab- 

stone & Co., vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 
or st es Lbr. and Veneer Co. vs. B. & M. 
R. R. et al. : 


December 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9752—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. M. D. & S. R. R. 


Co. et al. 

* 9752, Sub. Nos. 1, 7, 9, 27, 28, 30, 33, 35, 44, 50, 53, 64, 65, 69, 
76, 77, 81, 86, 95, 97, 98, 102, 104 and 108—E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9752, Sub. Nos. 8, 32, 50 and 55—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. C. & W. C. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9752, Sub. Nos. 6, 10, 13, 24, 49, 56, 59, 60, 67, 68, 73, 79, 87, 90, 
92, 96, 100, 103 and 109—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
A. C. L. R. R. Co.’ et al. 

* 9752 Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 12 and 25—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. Ga. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9752, Sub. Nos. 2, 4, 21, 22, 38, 46, 57, 61, 71, 72, 107—E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. C. of G. Ry. Co. et al. 
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* 9752, Sub. Nos. 23, 26, 29, 54, 63, 74, 80, 88, 89, 91, 94, 99, 104 
and 110—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry 
Co. et al. ’ 

* 9752, Sub. No. 11—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. G. F.g 
A. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9752, Sub. Nos. 14, 28, 33, 41 and 106—E. I. Du Pont de Ne. 
mours & Co. vs. A. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752, Sub. Nos. 15 and 52—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & (y 
vs. G. S. & F. Ry. Co. et al. , 
9752, Sub. No. 16—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Gq, 
Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. Nos. 17 and 45—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & (% 
vs. M. D. & S. R. R. Co. et al. i. 
9752, Sub. No. 18—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Gaines. 
ville Mid. Ry. Co. et al. . 
9752, Sub. No. 31—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. G, & 
F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. No. 34—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. § 
9758, Si b. 36, 42" 43— | 
, Sub. 36, and E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co, y 
W. Ry. of A. et al. ~? 
9752, Sub. Nos. 37 and 85—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & (py 
. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. : 
Sub. Nos. 19, 46 and 47—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours % 
ve. W. & T. RR. Co. et.al. 
Sub. Nos. 48, 62, 83 and 84—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours g 
vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
Sub. No. 51—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. G.§ 
W. & Guif R. R. Co. et al. 
Sub. No. 66—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. U. & 
Glenn Springs R. R. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. No. 75—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. W, 
R. R. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. No. 76—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. B. & 
cc: B..Oe.. of al, 
9752, Sub. No. 95—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Or. 
angeburg Ry. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. Nos. 62 and 105—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & (4, 
vs. L. & C. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9798—Portsmouth Assn. of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. etal, 
* 9933—Roland Lbr. Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 5—Argument at Washington, D C.: 
* 10019—Mont. Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 


December 5—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
10104—Clark & Boice Lbr. Co. vs. Jefferson & N. W. Ry. Co 


et al. 
10181—Dallas Cooperage and Woodenware Co. vs. Ark. & Gulf 
R. R. et al. 
December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
10135—Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
Il. & S. 1147—Potatoes from Kansas points. 


December 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
§265—L. Werthrim Coal & Coke Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 


December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
10112—Phoenix Marble Co. vs. K. C. C. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
=e Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & &. F. Ry. Co 

et al. 
Fifteenth Section Application No. 2065. 

December 6—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Pattison: 
10093—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & SF. 

Ry. Co. et al. 
10091—Memphis: Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Ark. & la 
Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 7—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Mackley: 
9295—The Atlas Lumber Co. vs. Pennsyivania Co. 

December 7—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
ba yn Worth Freight Bureau vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. ( 

et al. 

December 7—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
10165—Dixie Portland Cement Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al 

Portions of following 4th section applications by which car 
riers named as parties thereto seek authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of Portland cement from Rich- 
ard City, Tenn., to Lake Charles, La., rates which are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like and to 
intermediate points: 458—N. C. & St. L. Ry.; 488—M. L. & 
T. RR. & S. S. Co. and L. W. R. R. Co.; 542—A. GS 
R. R.: 601—N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. 
10199—The Broch Candy Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 7—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Burbank: 
ars 9a W. Johns-Manville Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 

ct al. 

December 9—Peoria, Ill—Examiner Bell: 
8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et a 


December 9—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: , 
+ 5° ae Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Paeifit 
o. et al. 
10148—Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. vs. Oregon Trutk 
Line Ry. Co. et al. 

December 9—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
10185—Orange Rice Milling Co. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Co. eta 
10257—Orange Rice Milling Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Directo 

General of R. R. 

December 9—New Bedford, Mass.—Examiner Burnside: 

10238—New Bedford Board of Commerce (for and on behalf of 
New Bedford Extractor Co.) vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Directo 
General of R. R. et al. 

December 9—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 

10169 and Sub. No. 1—Nashville Bridge Co. vs. N. C. & 
L. Ry. Co. et al. 

10139—Nashville Bridge Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et a 

10044—Nashville Roller Mills vs.°C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et 

December 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
10234—Va. I. C. & C. Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Direct 

General of Railroads et al. 
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National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


NAMING RATES ON 


| Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 
Write for particulars 


Your Pressectioe Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital ounppetians how to advertise and sell prostably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, —— all 
Eeous Se for aptance, bes Pasmots, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


axel Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 

— Submit your oe for pre- 


ing maximum 
limina 9 and quotation—no ob! 


ry anal 


Ross-Gould 


Marling 
LaestS St.Louis 


Tools Supplied With Strap and Seals 


“Acme” also makes complete line of 
Nailed Strapping and Corner Straps, 
also Stapling Wire, Beaded Steel Tub 
Hoops and other supplies for making 
strong shipping containers. 


Write for Catalog 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO., Mfrs. 


Factory: 2840 Archer Ave., CHICAGO 


New York New Orleans 
Montreal 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Industrial Truck 


Will Cut Your Transportation Costs 


and enable you te-move more material with 
considerably less -help than Is required with 
the old-fashioned hand truck. 


The “ fronclad=Exide”’ 
Battery 


puts real dependable power into the Industrial 
Truck and keeps it there. Durability is built' 
The rugged 
construction throughout, the special positive 
plate, the non - flooding 
filling plug and the pat- 
ented cell cover of the 
**fronclad=Exide’’ battery 
make it easy to care for and 
maintain.at a minimum of 
cost. Ask our nearest sales 
office for details. 


right into the ‘* Tronclad=Exide’’. 


7 UN! TrED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 





TODAY 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in America 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, roe 1918 


New York Boston Washington Minneapo Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicago . , i. Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Rochester Toronto 





CARS MUST BE LOADED HEAVIER 


- FREIGHT WILL BE UNDER GREATER 
STRAIN WITH CONSEQUENT CRUSHING 


Avoid the possibilities of your ship- 
ment arriving in damaged condition 
by strapping the “Acme” nailless way. 


Quick to apply—holds as tightly as nails. 
This method can be used where nails can’t— 
On fibre board boxes, thin veneer cases, cases 
containing glass and other fragile articles. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEK, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


rerweraiag The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago [Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817 to 5921 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cart- 
age. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliv- 
eries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. Floors 


for rent. 
30-CAR SWITCH 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS. 
Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. , 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


oaktaNo CALIFORNIA sictanento 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


Rales 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


17 Warenouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 77TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
South Chi 


Tran 5 cago, TL. 
L CG or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or B. J. & E. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates 
GENERAL ISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 


AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of dur success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


sspONY EXPRESS” 
8ST. JOSEPH e bad e @ moO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


. Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. yp" 7°.) hes 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage; Traffic and Transportation Depts. 


~ 
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TRAFFIC 
JOBS 


Good Salaries Paid 


Men are now needed who can efficiently direct freight shipping under Government 
control and State Regulation involving a 3000 million dollar expense. War conditions have 
made freight congestion greatest in history. Men wanted to save the 400 millions estimated 
as wanted. Salaries of $200 to $500 monthly paid to men capable of saving the losses. One 


=) 


\g33.88-+\8 


man saved $9,751 in two weeks, another $3,000 on one shipment through Practical Planfii 


qualifying men to do this work established by largest and only National Traffic Efficiency 
organization in the country. A New York member of our Association was just appointed to 
a position paying $3,000 annually. Some traffic men get. salaries of $5,000 to $10,000 and 
even $25,000 annually... If you are red blooded, ambitious, intelligent, reliable, willing to 
devote spare time, and a few cents a day in qualifying for a high position in’the largest 
permanent business in the United States, present your qualifications at once. 


Men Now Being Selected 


Any ambitious man may qualify. It is estimated 100,000 
capable men are needed for present and future positions, now 
spending through our unprecedented trade increase, due to 
the greatest war in history. Apply now if you are determined, , 
responsible and ambitious to be — $5,000 or more in the 
near future. 


Opportunity Book FREE eee 


By all means get this free booklet giving opportunities foradvance- 4 Dept. 211-A, American Co Blde.. Chicago. 
ment, necessary requirements and your chance to make good. Full a - its is ae 
particulars, without expense. Write for booklet now, stating Please send me your free booklet explait- 
qualifications. Mail coupon or postcard or letter. Do it now r ing how you can train me to fill a traffic & 
before you turn this page. pat > peaen. 


American Commerce Association _,’ 


Dept. 211-A American Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





